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¢, One Order, 
an 2 One Electrotype 


Does 
the 
Business. 


It is difficult to understand how the same 
advertisement can be inserted in 1450 separate 
publications by one order and one electrotype. It 
is a fact, nevertheless—we do it—and the advertise- 
ment reaches a million families weekly. 

If matter to be used is sent us, we will build the 
advertisement ; submitting a proof, together with 
estimate for its insertion, free of expense. 


Long-time advertising pays best. 
Pte tas. es ste 


1450 local newspapers in the New England, 
Middle and Southern States, 
Catalogue for the asking. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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HOW A PHYSICIAN READS THE 
NEWSPAPER. 
By Dr. Cyrus Edson.* 


Though I take all the leading daily 
New York newspapers, the two I read 
regularly and with the most care are 
the Su and the Herald. I ama very 
rapid reader of newspapers and maga- 
zines, and quickly discover in such pe- 
riodicals the articles in which I am 
particularly interested. Of course, in 
taking up a newspaper I gtance at the 
head-lines. And, in their way, they 
ire very useful because they give the 
reader a fair idea of the article which 
follows, allowing him to determine 
whether or not it is worth his while 
to read it carefully, or, for that mat- 
ter, pay attention to it at all. The 
kind of reading in a daily journal that 
mterests me most is articles that bear 
in any way upon my professional life 
ind work. Though I do not read 
‘*sensational’’ articles simply because 
they are sensational, I might be inter- 
ested in the trial of a poisoner where 
the medical facts brought out were of 
1 peculiar and interesting character. 
The examination of the medical ex- 
perts in such cases sometimes furnishes 
valuable information to medical men, 
and I suppose physicians pay more or 
less attention to the reports of such 
cases in the daily newspapers. Occa- 
sionally a murder trial will be interest- 
ing to the physician from the profes- 
sional point of view, either on account 
of the character of the wounds or, 
psychologically, because of the motive 
which led to the commission of 
the crime. I am particularly inter- 
ested in any articles in the daily jour- 
nals that relate in any way to my 
friends or acquaintances. I scan the 
obituary column and carefully read 
the notices of any one whom I have 
known personally, or in whom, on ac- 
count of his public position in life, I 
have been interested. But I never 
read what may be called the purely 





*Interview with Geo. J. Manson. 


sensational articles, which I suppose 
are written to tickle the appetite of a 
jaded newspaper-reading public. 

As a rule I do not read advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers. Once 
in a while, however, my eye will be 
caught by an advertisement that is in- 
teresting to me; it might be, for in- 
stance, the picture of a peculiar and 
attractive piece of furniture, a table or 
a chair, with the price mentioned be- 
neath it. But I always read any adver- 
tisements that refer in any way to my 
profession. I do not always read them 
through. A glance will inform me 
whether the advertised matter is suffi- 
ciently new to make it worth while to 
peruse the announcement carefully. 

Without venturing to be presump- 
tuous I should say, as a layman, that 
the fault our daily newspapers make 
is that some go too deep into the sen- 
sational style of journalism, while 
others are too dull, and need a little of 
the sensational spirit to make them at- 
tractive. 

But there is another way of looking 
at this matter, and, perhaps, after all, 
it is the correct way. It is fair to 
suppose that each journal has its own 
set of readers. I presume that the 
World is conducted in the best way to 
please its readers; -the Herald for 
those who read that journal, the Sun 
for its patrons and the 77ibune for its 
constituency. I suppose the newspa- 
per-reading public, like the book-read- 
ing public, must be divided up into 
many classes, 

Many men of many minds, 

Many men of many kinds, 
and each reader selects the jour- 
nal which appeals best to his own 
peculiar tastes and mental charac- 
teristics. Looking at the subject from 
this point of view I do not see how the 
daily newspapers could be improved. 
Certainly I could not improve them, 
considering the objects at which they 
aim. Each paper strives to get a sep- 
arate audience, and each, in his own 
sphere, is successful. 
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I read, quite carefully, the editorials 
in all the newspapers. Sometimes I 
agree with the writers, sometimes I 
differ from them, but I read them all 
the same. 

I do not have much chance to read 
the Sunday newspapers. I attend 
church on Sunday morning, and by the 
time I get hold of the Sunday newspa- 
per later in the day I find it is difficult 
to pick out the news. The explana- 
tion is that I have five children and 
after they have perused the Sunday 
journal according to their own peculiar 
fashion—cutting out the dolls’ heads, 
the colored figures, illustrations, and 
other attractive features—when I take 
up the newspaper and endeavor to 
read some article that attracts my at- 
tention (carried over, it may be, from 
the eleventh to the thirty-ninth page, 
or from the first to the twenty-second) 
it is rather difficult to find out ‘‘where 
I am at.”’ 

I read all the magazines. There is 
no magazine of any prominence that I 
do not take. Some readers say that 
the magazines contain too many ad- 
vertisements. Ido not think so. On 
the contrary I think the advertise- 
ments in a magazine are one of its 
most interesting features. I always 
read them, looking at every page and 
carefully reading some of the an- 
nouncements. 

In regard to medical periodicals I 
read the Medical Record, the Medical 
Journal, and the /nternational Board 
of Health Journal, to which I contrib- 
ute. I read these periodicals very 
carefully, that is to say I read through 
all the articles which are interesting to 
me personally. I do not read all the 
articles but only those that pertain to 
my branch of the medical profession. 
I read the editorials in these journals 
and any article that is contributed by 
a well-known author. 

As to the medical journals published 
in England I read the Lancet and the 
British Medical Journal, going through 
those somewhat hastily, but carefully 
noting anything likely to be of value 
in my professional work. Both of 
these periodicals are well conducted, 
and, in ability, are about on a par, 
though of the two I prefer the British 
Medical Journal. 

I read the advertisements in all the 
medical journals, a° practice which, I 
believe, is followed by nearly all the 
members of the profession. Such an- 
nouncements are not only read by 








physicians, but they have considerable 
effect upon them. 

I always read advertisements in 
street cars. I read them in spite of 
myself. When riding ina street car and 
having no newspaper or book to read, 
my mind may be said to be in a re- 
ceptive state, and, like my neighbors, | 
find myself perusing the different 
curiously-worded announcements in 
the panels in the cars. Some of the 
funny verses that have appeared in the 
cars have been very good and well 
worth reading. 








EARLY PRINTING. 
By Isaac ‘D’ Israeli. 


There is some probability that this 
art originated in China, where it was 
practiced long before it was known in 
Europe. Some European traveler 
might have imported the hint. That 
the Romans did not practice the art of 
printing cannot but excite our astonish- 
ment, since they really possessed the 
art, and may be said to have enjoyed 
it, unconscious of their rich possession. 
1 have seen Roman stereotypes, or 
printing immovable types, with which 
they stamped their pottery. How in 
daily practicing the art, though con- 
fined to this object, it did not occur 
to so ingenious a people to print their 
literary works, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for. Did the wise and grave 
senate dread those inconveniences 
which attend its indiscriminate use ? 
Or, perhaps, they did not care to de- 
prive so large a body as their scribes of 
their business. Nota hint of the art 
itself appears in their writings. 

When first the art of printing was 
discovered they only made use of one 
side of a ieaf ; they had not yet found 
out the expedient of impressing the 
other. Specimens of these early 
printed buoks are in His Majesty’s and 
Lord Spencer’s libraries. Afterwards 
they thought of pasting the blank 
sides, which made them appear like 
one leaf. Their blocks were made of 
soft woods, and their letters were 
carved ; but frequently breaking, the 
expense and trouble of carving and 
gluing new letters suggested our mov- 
able types, which have produced an al- 
most miraculous celerity in this art. 
Our modern stereotype consists of en- 
tire pages in solid blocks of metal, and, 
not being liable to break like the soft 
wood at first used, is profitably em- 
ployed for works which require to be 
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perpetually reprinted. Printing in 
carved blocks of w must have 
greatly retarded the progress of uni- 
versal knowledge, for one set of types 
could only have produced one work, 
whereas it now serves for hundreds. 

When their editions were intended 
to be curious they omitted to print the 
first letter of a chapter, for which they 
left a blank space, that it might be 
painted or illuminated, to the fancy of 
the purchaser. Several ancient vol- 
umes of these early times have been 
found where these letters are wanting, 
as they neglected to have them painted. 

The initial carved letter, which is 
generally a fine woodcut, among our 
printed books, is evidently a remains 
or imitation of these ornaments. 
Among the very earliest books printed, 
which were religious, the Poor Man’s 
Bibie has wooden cuts in a coarse 
style, without the least shadowing or 
crossing of strokes, and these they in- 
elegantly daubed over with colors, 
which they termed illuminating, and 
sold at a cheap rate to those who could 
not afford to purchase costly missals, 
elegantly written and painted on vel- 
lum. Specimens of these rude efforts 
of illuminated prints may be seen in 
Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers. ‘The 
Bodleian library possesses the origi- 
nals. 

In the productions of early printing 
may be distinguished the various splen- 
did editions they made of Primers, or 
Praver-books. They were embellished 
with cuts, finished in a most elegant 
taste; many of them were ludicrous, 
and several were obscene. In one of 
them an angel is represented crowning 
the Virgin Mary, and God the Father 
himself assisting at the ceremony. 
Sometimes St. Michael is overcoming 
Satan, and sometimes St. Anthony is 
attacked by various devils of most 
clumsy forms—not of the grotesque 
and limber family of Callot ! 

Printing was gradually practiced 
throughout Europe from the year 1440 
to 1500. Caxton and his successor, 
Wynkyn De Worde, were our own ear- 
liest printers. Caxton was a wealthy 
merchant, who in 1464, being sent by 
Edward IV. to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, re- 
turned to his country with this invalu- 
ible art. Notwithstanding his mer- 
cantile habits he possessed a literary 
taste, and his first work was a transla- 
tion from a French historical miscel- 


any. 


The tradition of the Deyil and Dr. 
Faustus was derived from the odd cir- 
cumstance in which the Bibles of the 
first printer, Fust, appeared to the 
world. When he had discovered this 
new art, and printed off a considerable 
number of copies of the Bible, to imi- 
tate those which were commonly sold 
as MSS., he undertook the sale of 
them at Paris. It was his interest to 
conceal this discovery and to pass off 
his printed copies for MSS. But as 
he was enabled to sell his Bibles at 
sixty crowns, while the other scribes 
demanded five hundred, this raised 
universal astonishment ; and still more 
when he produced copies as fast as they 
were wanted, and even lowered his 
price. The uniformity of the copies 
increased wonder. Informations were 
given in to the magistrate against him 
as a magician, and in searching his 
lodgings a great number of copies 
werefound. The red ink—and Fust’s 
red ink is peculiarly brilliant—which 
embellished his copies was said to be 
his blood, and it was solemnly ad- 
judged that he was in league with the 
devil. Fust was at length obliged, to 
save himself from a bonfire, to reveal 
his art to the Parliament of Paris, who 
discharged him from all prosecution in 
consideration of this useful invention. 

When the art of printing was estab- 
lished it became the glory of the 
learned to be correctors of the press to 
eminent printers. Physicians, lawyers, 
and bishops themselves, occupied this 
department. The printers then added 
frequently to their names those of the 
correctors of the press, and editions 
were then valued according to the 
abilities of the corrector. 

The prices of books in these times 
were considered as an object worthy 
of the animadversions of the highest 
powers. This anxiety in favor of the 
studious appears from a privilege of 
Pope Leo X. to Aldus Manutius for 
printing Varro, dated 1553, signed 
Cardinal Bembo. Aldus is exhorted to 
put a moderate price on the work, lest 
the Pope should withdraw the privilege 
and accord it to others. 

Robert Stephens, one of the early 
printers, surpassed in correctness those 
who exercised the same profession. 
It is said that to render his editions 
immaculate he hung up the proofs in 
public places, and generously recom- 
pensed those who were so fortunate as 
to detect any errata. 

Plantin, though a learned man, is 
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more famous as a printer. His print- 
ing-office claims our admiration; it was 
one of the wonders of Europe. This 
grand building was the chief ornament 
of the city of Antwerp. Magnificent 
in its structure it presented to the spec- 
tator a countless number of presses, 
characters of all figures and all sizes, 
matrixes to cast letters, and all other 
printing materials, which Baillet as- 
sures us amounted to immense sums. 

In Italy the three Manutii were more 
solicitous of correctness and illustra- 
tions than of the beauty of their print- 
ing. It was the character of the 
scholar, not of the printer, of which 
they were ambitious. 

The invention of what is now called 
the /ta/ic letter in printing was made 
by Aldus Manutius, to whom learning 
owes much He observed the many 
inconveniences resulting from the vast 
number of abbreviations, which were 
then so frequent among the printers 
that a book was difficult to understand. 
A treatise was actually written on the 
art of reading a printed book, and this 
addressed to the learned! He con- 
trived an expedient, by which these ab- 
breviations might be entirely got rid 
of, and yet books suffer little increase 
in bulk This he effected by intro- 
ducing what is now called the /talic 
letter, though it formerly was distin- 
guished by the name of the inventor, 
and called the A “dine. 


—_~+er—_—_—_ 
REAL ESTATE SUGGESTIONS. 





The present article is written in the 
belief that the purchaser can often 
give points to the seller in advertising, 
since he is acquainted with what has 
appealed to him, or is likely to appeal 
to him, in the seller’s ads. 

For some time I have been contem- 
plating the purchase of suburban real 
estate adjacent to the city of New 
York. I have consequently been an 
industrious reader of real estate ads 
and literature, besides canvassing the 
subject with my friends, and getting 
their views of the various properties 
advertised. The following ideas and 
suggestions are the result of my expe- 
rience, and may, for that reason, be of 
some slight value to the advertiser. 

One of the points which particularly 
interested me was the distance from 
the metropolis, and the comparative 
ease of reaching the various proper- 
ties. It is necessary for me to get to 
New York daily, and the cheapest and 
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most convenient domicile in this re 
spect naturally had an advantage over 


others. Consequently commutation 
rates interested me very much. Where 
land is quickly and _ conveniently 
reached from the city, I believe 
special stress should be laid upon this 
point. 

Another item which I considered 
was the ease with which the purchase 
money could be paid. The majority 
of people who buy land for the pur- 
pose of building homes are not wealthy, 
and they want very specific informa- 
tion on this phase of the subject. In 
my own case I preferred paying a 
small lump sum, and allowing the re- 
mainder to remain on bond and mort- 
gage; but many people, I have no 
doubt, would prefer to pay five or ten 
dollars a month until paid. A com- 
parison of the two methods could be 
made the basis of interesting ads. 

Where the property is deficient in 
either of these respects, special em- 
phasis should be laid on the remain- 
ing or other advantage. The prop- 
erty which I purchased is not as ac- 
cessible as many others, but arguments 
about its comparative cheapness, and 
the fact that it was very restricted—no 
stables allowed on any of the lots, no 
houses to be built costing less than 
$3,000, no saloons—brought me to 
book. Which reminds me to say that 
where a property is restricted that fact 
can be made the foundation of good 
real estate ads. 

Suburban real estate advertising is 
largely done by booklets sent in reply 
to requests induced by newspaper ad- 
vertising. I have very little fault to 
find with most of these booklets, many 
of them giving all the information a 
prospective customer can require. 

I do not know that I was much in- 
fluenced by free passes, free lunch or 
bands of music as adjuncts of real 
estate advertising. I was looking for 
land, and when mileage, food or music 
were in question | knew the respect- 
ive places in town where they could be 
obtained. I presume, however, these 
auxiliaries appeal to some people, o1 
they would not be so frequently em- 
ployed. Harry A. RAND. 


TELL me not, in accents mournful, 
Advertising doesn’t pay ; 

For that saying is a “ chestnut,” 
Growing older every day, 

And existent facts belie it, 
For you'll see, if you are wise, 

That the only men who “ get there 
Are the chaps who advertise. 
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Readers of 


CAMs 


The Sun 


CEI 


are very much alike in their tastes, 
means, intelligence. Because of this 
you can make a line of advertising more 
effective. You need only one size of 
shot. You are not gunning for spar- 
rows and moose at the same time. 
What appeals to one SUN reader is 
pretty sure to appeal to all; what con- 
vinces one convinces all. This makes 
every copy of the paper valuable. There 
is no waste. 

















..THE SUN.. 











New York. 
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THIS YEAR. 


There will be 5,000,000 People 
In Atlanta. 


THE ATLANTA | 
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Will Reach All These. 
prs, Moral: Take no Other. 


S.C BECKWITH HOKE SMITH, PresipENT. ( 
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H. H. CABANISS, Business MANAGER. 
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Designed by Norman E. Fennett, Clinton, N. C. 
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¢ ...-Papers that Please, Pay. ) 


' Our Circulation 
Is Falling —» 


Into an easy, swinging gait that will put 

it beyond the 200,000 mark before the 

year’s out. Farmers are reading this 

Summer; they are interested more than 

ever in what's going on in the world; 

they are reading, and thinking, and 
¢ writing, and , 


* Farm News 
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¢ is one of the papers that stands by them, 4 
and they stand by it. That is why Farm 
News pays advertisers. ‘‘A Campaign 

« of Education” is going on the country p) 


over, and in many neighborhoods Farm 
News is almost the only text-book used. 
Are you taking advantage of the oppor- 
€ tunity to reach nearly a million readers at 
a very low rate? The paper farmers 
‘‘swear by” can’t fail to give results. 


eI 


, Let us send you an estimate. 
Farm News = 
¢ The Hosterman Pub. Co., Props., 


Springfield, Ohio. 


» 
4 Forms Close the 20th. P) 
eq OS IW SIIB. 
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Of a paper’s advertising value, and the most severe, is 
that of the great retail dry goods house which inserts 
its special bargain announcements week in and week 
out. By using separate papers on separate sales, these 
houses have an infallible comparison. 


«IN ST. LOUIS THE... 





carries the greatest volume of this class of advertising, 
a simple comparison of its columns with tnose of all 
other papers showing that it surpasses every other St, 
Louis paper in this respect. ‘Thursday and Friday are 
the great days for St. Louis local advertising, and on 
these days THE PosT-DISPATCH almost invariably car- 
ries more than DoUBLE THE VOLUME of local advertis- 


ing of any other St. Louis paper. Send for copies of 
these days, 


The Moral is Plain 


You have only to profit by the experience of St. Louis 
merchants to reap your harvest. Use THE Post-Dts- 
PATCH in St. Louis, and you use the best paying adver- 
tising medium in that rich city. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, -™ 
Ciry oF St. Louts, } ~~” 








Str. Louis, May 24, 1895. 

Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the City of St. Louis, Mo., G. W. Jones, Business Manager of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who deposes and says that the regular edi- 
tions of the Post-Dispatch last week, the third week in May, after 
deducting all spoiled and left-over copies, averaged more than 
82,000 copies per day, and that the daily average since May 1 
has exceeded 81,000 copies. G. W. JONES, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, a Notary 
Public within and for the City of St. Louis and 
State of Missouri, qualified for a term expiring 
on the gth day of December, 1898, the 24th day 
May, 1895. EDWARD BUETELL, 
[SEAL] » Notary Public, 

City of St Louis. 
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| 
which it covers more completely than any paper in 
the United States. 


Portland—— 
..0regonian 


Creating and Commanding 


in its influence. 





More largely and religiously read to the square 
inch than any newspaper on the face of the globe. 


$s. 


THE OREGONIAN PUB. CO., 
H. L. PITTOCK, H. W. SCOTT, 


TREAS. AND MANAGER. EDITOR. 
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Ss. C. BECKWITH, 


SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 





TRIBUNE BUILDING, THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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‘Buy or Borrow.” 








Philadelphia 
—— seem 
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PRIA AIRE 
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Pays Better than AIl. 


The «Investment Bureau ”’ adds its Testimonial. 


s 


Puitapecpnia, Pa., April 30th, 1895. 
Manager “‘ The Item.” 
Dear Sir :—As an experiment, we put this 
advertisement in your paper a number of 
times: 


PROMPT LOANS to owners of Real 
Estate and to Heirs having interest in un- 
settled estates. Address Investment Bureau, 
P. O. Box 371, Phila. 


The answers we received FAR EXCEED- 
ED OUR EXPECTATIONS, and we 
believe that THE ITEM pays better to ad- 
vertisers than ANY OTHER THREE 
PAPERS. In fact, everybody must either 
BUY THE ITEM or BORROW IT. 


Yours very truly, 
INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
P. O. Lock Box No. 371, Phila. 


Se 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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f outside of Baltimore to find its equal,” said a wise 
( advertiser to his son. Being full of life, up to date 
( in all things, never caught napping, always ahead of 


) its competitors, 


| THE BALTIMORE 
MORNING HERALD | 








90,000 people daily  (“e's"ccs,? 
100,000 “ Sunday “ | 
60,000 “ Weekly “ | 


It is the most popular, most talked of and most 
fearless paper in Baltimore, read by all classes 
in Baltimore. The ONLY way to reach these 
people is by using the most 


POPULAR PAPER IN BALTIMORE 
and that paper is THE HERALD. 
-$00OOOeee-- 


S. C. BECKWITH, 
| SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
| Tribune Bldg., New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 
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The Old Song 


of the Grasshopper and Senator 
Peffer’s Whiskers always ended 
with that glad refrain, 


“IN KANSAS.” 
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And while speaking of Kansas 
things, remember there are 
others. For instance, the larg- 
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est Daily Newspaper 
“IN KANSAS” 


(it 


is THe Eacrie of Wichita, a 
paper of wide circulation, that 
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is read in every town in 
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Oklahoma as well as 


“IN KANSAS.” 
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TEN THOUSAND DAILY EAGLES 


Spread their Wings over Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


g=% The WichitaEagle 


5.C. S.C. BECKWITH 
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TELLS THE 
PLAIN TRUTH 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS. 
By Willis J. Abbot. 


The history of Chicago journalism is 
a short chapter. The city has no very 
ild newspapers nor—paradoxical as it 
may seem—any very young ones. The 
oldest newspaper in the great lake city 
celebrated its semi-centennial only a 
year ago The ycungest of the very 
limited circle of morning dailies pub- 
lished when thisarticle is being written 
is fourteen years old. That there 
should be no such venerable organ of 
public opinion as the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser or the Journal of 
Commerce in a city the site of which was 
a marsh and a red man’s hunting 
ground when those ancient sheets had 
already attained respectable age, of 
course goes without saying. For the 
dearth of such young newspapers as 
have sprung up of late years in New 
York, appealing each to a special and 
peculiar cHientele of its own, reason is to 
be found in the peculiarities of the Chi- 
cago field. When the new Democratic 
daily, designed to fill the place left 
vacant by the political transformation 
of the 7imes-Herald, shall be estab- 
lished there will be five morning 
English newspapers in Chicago as 
against ten in New York. Yet, when 
the number of morning dailies was but 
four, immediately after the consolida- 
tion of the 7imes and the Herald, the 
owner and active publisher of the two 
most widely circulated newspapers in 
Chicago declared that were he without 
a paper and seeking to establish one he 
would perfer to enter the seemingly 
overcrowded field of New York rather 
than to attempt to overcome the diffi- 
culties that hedge about the path to 
journalistic success in Chicago. These 
difficulties are partly artificial, created 
by the strong combination of the estab- 
lished dailies for the purpose of re- 
stricting competition, but mainly arise 
from the peculiar tastes of the Chicago 
reading public. Mr. Bryce’s criticism 
upon the dreadful monotony of Amer- 
ican life might be repeated in little 
with reference to Chicago newspapers. 
It is indeed the criticism always first 
expressed upon them by observant 
journalists from other cities. All 
seem to be built upon the same model, 
affecting the same typographical style 
and striving after the same features. 
Their makers assert with justifiable 
pride that they are the handsomest 
newspapers in the world, but their 
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beauty is obtained at the expense of 
individuality. Yet the shrewdest ob- 
servers of the Chicago field are unan- 
imous in the assertion that the utmost 
attention to typographical excellence is 
a prerequisite to success, and that the 
cheap paper and tasteless typography 
of oneortwo of New York’s successful 
dailies, or the undue prominence given 
to advertisements, glaringly exemplified 
in the Boston newspapers, would be 
fatal to anew paper’s chances of success 
in Chicago. 

The newspapers of Chicago are ex- 
cellent in that they are well printed, 
cleanly edited and dignified. They are 
pre-eminently mews papers. The 
range of their telegraphic reports is 
vastly greater than that of any other 
newspapers in America. They ‘‘cover’’ 
New York news as the New York 
dailies ‘‘cover” the happenings in 
Jersey City—or better—but their 
managing editors keep a shrewd eye 
on Manitoba, Mexico and ‘‘the slope”’ 
as well, and let nothing of note in 
those distant parts escape them. They 
are more distinctly national than the 
papers of any other city in the Union. 
If they are weak at all it is in their 
lack of individuality and, in a degree, 
differing according to the paper under 
consideration, in their editorial pages. 
No editorial writing in Chicago has the 
literary quality which attaches to the 
editorial page of the New York Sun. 
None shows the patient and time-con- 
suming research which characterizes 
some of the editorials in the New York 
Times. No editorial page in the 
Western metropolis is conducted with 
the courage of that of the New York 
World or gives evidence of such pains- 
taking effort for clearness of expression, 
terseness and thought. Editorial 
writers there are on the Chicago press 
who bring to their art the attainments 
essential to its highest development, 
but as a rule the importance of the 
editorial page has been underestimated 
by newspaper proprietors, and its 
writers are denied that leisure through 
which alone the best literary results 
may be attained. 

Something of the monotony in the 
Chicago papers is due to their too 
great reliance upon a co-operative news- 
gathering agency called the City Press 
Association. By utilizing the reports 
of this concern money is saved in the 
city room, but at the expense of indi- 
viduality. It is not unusual to find 
the reports of a news event given in 
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precisely the same verbiage in every 
Chicago newspaper; and if the re- 
porter for the press «ssociation has 
been careless his blunders will be re- 
peated in every morning daily. The 
City Press Association is but one man- 
ifestation of the spirit of co-operation 
among Chicago publishers, for which 
the late James W. Scott, more than 
any other man, was responsible. ‘here 
is financial profit in this co-operation, 
but one cannot but feel that the fullest 
development of the newspapers has 
been checked by the limitation which 
it has put upon free competition. -The 
Publishers’ Association, made up of 
the chief dailies, makes regulations for 
the guidance of its members. It pre- 
scribes what class of news shall not be 
printed—for example, putting the court 
record under the ban. It limits the 
inducements in the way of signs, bul- 
letins, e‘c., which its members may 
offer to newsdealers. 

Three of the morning newspapers 
are sold at two cents a copy, the 777d- 
une, Inter-Ocean and 7imes-Herald. 
‘T'wo—the Record and Chronicle—are 
one-cent papers. All Sunday editions 
—the Record publishes none—are sold 
for five cents. A very heavy addi- 
tional charge is imposed upon the 
Sunday papers by the. use of colored 
supplements, which in the case of the 
Tribune probably cost over $1,500 a 
week. There is some probability of 
all the papers dropping their price to 
one cent, as the tremendous gain in the 
circulation of the Record has alarmed 
rival publishers and transferred to the 
columns of that paper most of the 
week-day advertising. Of the after- 
noon newspapers the Evening Journal 
and the Post are sold for two cents. 

The circulation of newspapers is a 
perilous theme. Only two of the 
Chicago newspapers—the Record and 
the Daily News—publish sworn state- 
ments of their circulation, and these 
are practically conceded the leader- 
ship by their rivals. Two other dailies 
keep standing at the head of their 
editorial columns the boast, ‘‘ Largest 
morning circulation in Chicago.” The 
claim is obviously unfounded in the 
case of one of them and is probably so 
in the case of both; for the Record 
with its 165,000 daily certainly leads 
the morning field on the six days of its 
publication. A shrewd and practical 





observer would probably rank the 
papers in order of circulation thus: 
Daily News, Record, Tribune, Times- 
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Herald, Inter-Ocean, Post, Dispatch, 
Journal, Mail. ‘The Chronicle is too 
new a comer to be fairly judged. In 
point of prosperity the 77idune and 
Daily News rank first, with net profits 
probably about thesame. Mr. Medill 
recently refused $4,000,000 for his 
paper, saying it was earning Io per 
cent upon that sum. The gross 
receipts of the 77idune are of course 
vastly greater than those of the ews, 
which is run inexpensively even for an 
afternoon paper. The 7imes-Herald 
prior to Mr. Kohlsaat’s purchase was 
earning money at the rate of $150,000 
a year. What, if any, effect its amaz- 
ing political flop and the establishment 
of a Democratic rival will have upon 
its fortunes it is too early to say. The 
Inter-Ocean and Record have not been 
regarded as profitable properties, nor 
the Evening Post or Mail—The Re- 
view of Reviews. 











SOME DRY GOODS ADVERTISING 
IN NEW YORK. 


The metropolis is blessed with a 
large number of mammoth concerns, 
each advertising in a way distinctively 
its own, and all apparently making 
money as a result of their advertising. 
A consideration of the styles employed 
by the various large department stores 
cannot fail to be of interest in conse- 
quence. 

Among the big dry goods advertis- 
ers in New York are Bloomingdale 
Bros. Under the stimulus of its con- 
tinuous advertising this firm has be- 
come one of the largest and most prof- 
itable of its kind in the city. Its ad- 
vertising is distinct from that of other 
firms in the same line, in that it em- 
ploys cuts to illustrate every item in 
its ads, and that it uses the Wordd al- 
most exclusively, probably because 
this newspaper reaches the class of 
people to which the goods of Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers specially appeal. 
This use of cuts has been followed by 
several other dry goods houses in 
New York, but in their ads the pict- 
ures are not so prominent as in the 
ads of the original inventors of the 
idea. Several months ago Blooming- 
dale Bros. adopted a new idea. They 
arranged their ad in the form of a 
want column, under the caption ‘‘ For 
Sale,’’ each article being mentioned 
in one of the ads, and separated by a 
line from that immediately above or 
below, and explained by an exceed- 
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ingly diminutive picture. The inno- 
vation attracted considerable atten- 
tion, but as it has never been repeated, 
it must be presumed it was not profit- 
able. The general style is a short de- 
scription—five to twelve words—a 
picture and a price for each item. 

Hilton, Hughes & Co. follow closely 
in the amount of newspaper space 
they have been using. Mr. Gillam’s 
style—the ‘‘Wanamaker style ’’—is as 
different from the other as two styles 
can possibly be. There are no pict- 
ures—only the short, terse talks that 
made the Wanamaker establishment 
famous. It has been noticed that 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. eschew the pa- 
per which the Bloomingdales speciaHy 

atronize. Whether this is due to the 
act that Mr. Gillam thinks it advis- 
able to cultivate at present only those 
fields that the Bloomingdales have ap- 
parently let lie fallow, or because he 
thinks that the readers of the World 
are not the class that are apt to patron- 
ize a store that is so radically different 
from that of the Bloomingdale Bros., 
remains an unsolved question. 

Most of the New York stores use a 
distinctive style of type, which makes 
their ads easily recognizable. 

G tc. 


NOW IT WILL PAY. 


‘The best way to get your full share 
of this invigorated trade is to adver- 
tise for it. Many former advertisers 
largely or altogether suspended their 
disbursements in this direction during 
the hard times. Now it will pay them 
to begin again. Consider well what 
you have to offer the public, then con- 
sider well and learn by inquiry or ob- 
servation what journals are most likely 
to, and do to the largest extent, reach 
the class of people whose support you 
want. Determine how much money 
in prudence, coupled with enterprise, 
you can afford to put into advertising 
to take early advantage of the good 
business prospects. Make a list of 
the mediums you decide best to use 
and send them your. order either di- 
rect or through a reliable advertising 
agency.— Zown Topics. 

io 
It PAYS. 


Customer—So you sell these watches at 
five dollars each. It must cost that to make 
them. 

ace does. 

ustomer—Then how do you make any 
money ? 

Jeweler—Repairing ’em.—N. Y. Weekly. 
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CONCERNING SIGNS. 





‘The sign is primarily intended for 
but one purpose ; that is to advertise 
the business or occupation of its owner. 
In whatever degree we can combine 
beauty with its usefulness for this pur- 
pose, so much the better, and that this 
has been accomplished in a thousand 
ways by the skillful sign painter many 
of the signs to be seenin. any city bear 
ample testimony. But in the desire to 
produce novelties, which has become 
a sort of mania at the present time, 
the original purpose of the sign has 
been apparently lost sight of, and the 
clean, readable sign is giving place to 
a lot of monstrosities more conducive 
to nightmare than the gratification of 
a taste for the beautiful in art. 

A thing may attract attention by its 
oddity or ugliness, just as a hunchback 
or other deformed person may by his 
deformity, but the painter or sculptor 
would hardly select one of these un- 
fortunates as a model for an Apollo. 

There is an indefinable something 
about that which is beautiful, either in 
nature or art, that even the unculti- 
vated mind instinctively recognizes, 
and any deviations from this standard 
are especially repugnant to a cultivated 
and refined taste. 

I am frequently asked by merchants, 
and men in other lines of business who 
contemplate having a new sign, what 
is my own preference for a sign that 
can be furnished at a moderate cost 
(the price is always an important fac- 
tor), and my invariable answer is the 
black ground with gold letters. In rich- 
ness of effect and durability the black 
and gold sign is without a rival among 
painted signs. Somebody may offer 
the objection that it is ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned.”” So are the rose and lily, but 
they are just as much admired, and 
deservedly, to-day as they were in the 
days of Solomon. 

Fashions and fads may come and go, 
but the black sign with gold letters is 
among the few things whose beauty 
‘*age cannot wither nor custom stale.’’ 
And I must go back to another old 
fashion for my favorite letter ; it is the 
old-style Roman. Its alternations of 
delicate lines and heavy bars are the 
perfection of grace and elegance. Of 
course, there are purposes for which 
something more solid is needed, but 
for any place where it can be used 
there is no other form of lettering to 
be compared with it, unless it is script, 
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and this requires to be very nicely done 
to look well. Many sign writers who 
are successful with other styles of let- 
tering make a flat failure of script. 
The mechanical methods that may be 
employed in other forms of lettering 
cannot be applied to this. 

In some cases the ground work and 
lettering may be reversed with good ef- 
fect, but the whole ground of a large 
. sign in gold with black letters never 
presents as satisfactory an effect as 
might be expected from the outlay of 
expense involved.—M/. C. Hillick, in 
the Painters’ Magazine, 

ee 


NOT CRIMINAL. 


‘* Extravagant statements in adver- 
tisements are not criminal,” decided 
Judge Wm. Butler in the United States 
District Court at Philadelphia on 
Wednesday last. The case on trial was 
that of a man charged by the postal 
authorities with using the mails to pro- 
mote a scheme to defraud. Upon this 
charge he was finally convicted. The 
first charge grew out of a most extrav- 
agant advertisement offering for sale 
a variety of auction goods at ridiculous 
prices. District Attorney Ingham un- 
dertook to show that the advertisement 
was a ‘‘scheme to defraud’’ upon its 
face. Judge Butler would not enter- 
tain this contention, saying : 

‘* Extravagant statements in adver- 
tising are not criminal. They fool no- 
body but the advertiser. The public 
is not gulled by self-sounded praises, 
and lavishly bestowed adjectives are 
thoroughly well understood by news- 
paper readers. They do no harm to 
the public ; advertisers will learn better 
by and by, and in the meantime no one 
will suffer except as 1 have stated—the 
advertiser himself. I must decide that 
the only point to be considered in this 
case is, ‘ Did this defendant intend to 
furnish auction goods similar in general 
character to those scheduled in this 
absurdly extravagant advertisement ?” 
The advertisement itself must not be 
considered a ‘scheme to defraud’ of 
itself ; the zz¢éenz to defraud is the chief 
question at issue ; the use of the mails 
has been proved and is not disputed.”’ 

The usual penalty for using the mails 
to promote a scheme to defraud is 
eighteen months’ imprisonment ; one 
year is the minimum penalty upon the 
other charge. WALTER WARE. 
Boom your business—higher rising— 
By judicious advertising. 
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CHARITY ADVERTISING. 


The question of charity advertising, 
if it may be so termed, isa difficult one 
for the retailer to handle. Probably 
the dealer does not exist who is not 
called upon to assist, in a greater or 
less degree, some fair or entertainment 
by advertising in programmes or fair 
papers. The worst of this business is 
that the calls are uncomfortably fre- 
quent. Complying with an invitation 
of this sort once implies that you might 
do so again, and therefore invites re- 
quests. 

There are two ways of looking at the 
subject: one, from the cold business 
standpoint ; the other, from the stand- 
point of way 4 Arguing from the 
first, it is fair to assume that such ad- 
vertising does not result in direct re- 
turns, and if its value were gauged on 
the same basis as newspaper advertis- 
ing, it would surely be condemned. It 
may also be argued that such a resort 
to secure advertising is blackmail pure 
and simple, and you may emphatically 
affirm that you will not be bulldozed 
by your trade. 

Such an assumption sounds like in- 
dependence, but, on the other hand, 
independence isn’t always profitable. 
Policy frequently takes the place of 
cold business reason with profitable re- 
sults. Even though your outlay may, 
to outward appearance, be a dead loss, 
yet at the same time you are insuring 
a continuance of your trade. You are 
also showing your patrons that you are 
willing to reciprocate the favors ex- 
tended, and also wish to help along the 
deserving cause. 

The danger in refusing such a re- 
quest is in the amount of business which 
may be lost. The most innocent ap- 
pearing might prove most damaging, 
and if the calls are not too frequent, 
perhaps the most expedient way is to 
comply. If your trade is valuable, it 
is worth holding. 

Of course merchants must decide 
this matter for themselves. Special 
circumstances demand special decis- 
ions, but it should be borne in mind 
that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, both of which command good 
reasons. Your side should be that on 
which the most business is to be found. 
—News Sor ne. 





One hundred dollars spent in judicious 
newspaper advertising will bring better re- 
sults than five hundred dollars used in fitting 
up a show window.—EZmébalmers’ Monthly. 

















MORE, GRANDER, NOBLER. 

‘«The Kansas newspaper,” said Mr. 
Felt of the Atchison Champion, ‘‘ is 
more than an advertising medium, 
grander than an ‘official city or county 
paper ’—far nobler than a mere party 
organ—it is the staunch, loyal intelli- 
gent, fighting friend of human rights. 
Kansas has not made its newspapers— 
the newspapers have made Kansas. 
Kansas is our mother—our bride— 
our daughter—our sweetheart. Her 
cyclones are gentle zephrys that kiss 
away our tears. Her hot winds and 
sand storms are benign blessings that 
fill our minds with unspeakable glory 
and crowd our hearts with unutterable 
joy. ‘he Kansas newspaper is always 
better than its town—and its town is 
always the best on the map of the 
world. The Kansas editor is never 
proud but he is always happy. His 
home is the abiding place of the 
angels and his readers are the best 
people on earth.” 
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Mr. Cy. E. Cooper, 
cashier and business manager of the 
Denver Republican, came to New York 
recently on a business trip to look over 
the advertising field. 
What ‘‘Cy.’’ does not know about 
Colorado advertising is not worth 


knowing. He claims that the Denver 
Republican has never given away a 
chromo or asked a subscriber to clip a 
coupon, but has traveled straight to 
the front on its merits as a newspaper. 
He reports general business in Den- 
ver, which includes newspaper adver- 
tising, for the first three months of ’95, 
fully one-third ahead of the first three 
months of ’94. 
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UNDERTAKERS’ ADVERTISING. 


The Embalmers’ Monthly gives the 
following specimens of undertakers’ 
and embalmers’ advertising : 


I. 
“ Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to Ged.” 

Dear S1r—Pardon my intrusion upon your 
time, but being a new comer, I take this 
method of introducing myself, trusting that 
it may be a long time ere you may have oc- 
casion to employ me in my capacity, but, 
should you or any of your friends need the 

reparation for the LAST REST, I would 

indly ask you to consider this notice. 

I will always carry a full assortment of 
Coffins, Caskets, Shrouds, etc., to suit the 
feelings of the poorest or supply the last re- 
quests of the wealthiest, and having devoted 
my entire study to the business, can assure 
you that, if ever called upon, I will treat you 
with all consideration, which sad moments. 
when my busi is in d, require. I 
am here to remain, and while administering 
to the dead will assuage the feelings of the 
living. 

Please remember me, as I assure you hon- 
orable treatment. 

Very respectfully yours, * =. 


II. 


When death has claimed its own again 
and the soul has taken its flight to the un- 
known and etherical ’tis then that Richard 
Dow should be called to perform the last sad 
rites. on 


The City Gents are getting so tired they 
can’t or won’t walk. herefore the sub- 
scriber has provided a pall bearers’ wagon, 
which will be in readiness at all times, to- 
gether with everything required for funeral 
purposes, at moderate charges. Embalming 
attended to at short notice. 

Isaac W. WapMan, 
Grafton St., Gel Prince Edward 
and. 





The Monthly gives several other 
specimens of recent undertakers’ ad- 
vertising, all of which have one feat- 
ure in common—a special reduction in 
prices to suit the times. 

+o r—_—— 


INCREASING HIS SALES. 


William Dean Howells, who has 
been very much bothered by requests 
for his autograph, has hit upon the 
following method of satisfying the 
people, and, at the same time, increas- 
ing the sale of his works: 


I propose to give my autograph hereafter 
only to such askers as can furnish me proof 
by intelligent comment upon it that they 
have read some bouk of mine. If they can 
inclose a bookseller’s certificate that they 
have bought the book, their case will be very 
much strengthened; but I do not insist on this. 
In all instances a card and a stamped and di- 
rected envelope must be inclosed. will 
never add a sentiment except in the case of 
applicants who can give me proof that they 
have read all my books, now some thirty or 
forty in number, 
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Y¥. M. CA: 


A bright correspondent of PRInT- 
ERs’ INK has been in communication 
with Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and 
elicited some interesting information 
as to the advertising done by the asso- 
ciations. 

The secretaries interviewed regard 
the newspaper as the best medium for 
advertising the Y. M. C. A., but the 
rates in the larger cities preclude the 
possibility of their often using them. 
He was informed that in the smaller 
towns a standing ad in a local paper is 
frequently seen. In Baltimore the ad- 
vertising of the association in newspa- 

rs alone amounts annually, he was 
informed, to between $600 and $700. 

Like churches, the Y. M. C. A. re- 
ceives a large amount of free advertis- 
ing. Itsconcerts, sociables, and other 
gatherings and happenings, are duly 
chronicled in the local press, while 
very often readable articles will appear 
giving interesting information about 
the ussociations. The newspapers have 
not failed to recognize the good of the 
movement, nor been slow to ‘‘ push it 
along.’’ The advertising value of these 
‘*unsolicited testimonials,” so to speak, 
must be very great. 

An advertising medium which ap- 
peais to be in general favor with the 
associations is a pamphlet giving de- 
tailed information as to the cost and 
advantages of membership. Most of 
the associations issue a publication of 
this kind, which is usually distributed 
in the business portion of the town. 

Among other mediums that are util- 
ized to some extent are circulars, 
dodgers and posiers. In Boston the 
association lias tried street car adver- 
tising, and is satisfied with the result. 
Mauy of the secretaries observed that 
PRINTERS’ INK had helped them great- 
ly in the work of adveitising, which is 
a new development in the history of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


—_— —-s- 


ABOUT ILLUSTRATION, 

The following remarks from Zif- 
pincott's, for June, can be applied 
to advertising, and so become interest- 
ing to the readers of PRINTERS’ INK: 


Does the illustrator really help the writer? 
Not necessarily. Often he takes most out- 
rageous license with the truth as written. 
He is essentially an exaggerator, a perverter 
of the facts. He sins on the side of his pict- 
ure, never on that of the manuscript. Ht 
makes effects; he does not inform. If his 
picture is not an attractive one, we are apt 
not to read what accompanies it, and in such 
a case he does the writer an absolute injury. 
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If the picture zs an attractive one, the read- 
er’s curiosity is often satisfied by the picture 
alone, and he doesn’t care to read what has 
been written. And it is very frequently true 
that the pictorial attractiveness of a publica- 
tion is such that the mere contemplation of 
its pictures suffices, and the purchaser tosses 
it aside without reading a line. : 


SOME FREE ADVERTISING. 


The department stores of Chicago have re- 
ceived a great deal of free advertising in con- 
nection with the Illinois State senate ccm- 
mittee appointed to investigate their methods. 
The heads of a number of large stores of 
this sort have been called upon to testify 
before the committee as to why they were 
able to undersell smaller stores, and how 
they had managed to secure so large a share 
of the trade. Of course, these sharp store- 
keepers made the most of the opportunity, 
and the testimony was published in large 
part in the newspapers. Mr. Frank a 
Cooper, of Siegel, Cooper & Co., was arrest- 

or refusing to answer some pertinent 
questions, and carried before the bar of the 
senate at pat a The voluminous re- 
ports of his tribulations occupied considerable 
space in the newspapers, and, posing as he 
did as a martyr. to low prices, the sympathy 
of the people was naturally aroused in his 
favor. It was probably a very profitable 
martyrdom. The investigation, instigated by 
tty storekeepers for the purpose of creating 
egislation wiprondiie to department stores, 
resulted in the best advertisement which 
these stores could have had. When prices 
are so low that they need to be investigated 
by a senate committee, they are about such 
prices as most people look for. 

And then at the climax of the matter The 
Fair issued open defiance to those who would 
regulate selling prices, by selling for one 
whole day $5 antl pleas at $4.75 and silver 
dollars at go cents. The reporters who came 
to see the crowds and to write of the barrels 
of money being sold below cost, were told by 
the enterprising proprietors who were smiling- 
ly ss gold and silver coin at a discount 
that such sales were not uncommon in that 
While money itself had not before 
been sold at a loss, goods were daily being 
sacrificed at a much greater loss. The re- 
porters took the statement down verbatim, 
and the papers published it as a news item 
with qultstie apuvidiona head-lines. 

It is not unlikely now that these investi- 
gations will become the rage, but it will be 
the big stores which will start them here- 
after and direct them against themselves.— 
Results. 


store. 


eos a 
HONEST ADS. 

If it were y to be dish t in 
business in order to succeed, then there 
would be no premium on honesty, as there is 
everywhere to-day. If the dealers only knew 
how rapidly their people absorb every in- 
fluence that tends to pull down rather than 
elevate the standard of commercial integrity, 
they would slow up on such methods from 
policy, if not for conscience’s sake. There 
are, fortunately, conspicuous examples of 
ph lly ful houses who will not 
allow an advertisement of any sort, be it 
newspaper or placard, that contains any un- 
true statements. Such firms say there is no 
need to deal in any misrepresentations, as 
sufficient enthusiasm can be aroused with the 
truth in their advertisements, for “truth is 
stranger than fiction,’”’ and, wisely served up, 
does the business.— Dry Goods Economist, 
























A FREE PRESS IN FRANCE. 
It is the government's special effort to en- 
age the p i to reduce 
the cost of press telegrams on the govern- 


ment wires, to free it from ion or 
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THE ART OF SELLING. 

That goods will not sell themselves is an 
opinion well advanced by /ronmongry. You 
may be the best of buyers—and that is half 
the lish a good man of busi- 





pursuit for self-defined insults against the 
public authority, and to facilitate newspaper 
distribution. 

Everywhere in Paris are stands for the 
sale of newspapers, and if there are five there 
are five thousand. The boulevards are lined 
with the newspaper kiosks, each with a stock 
of papers and magazines from Paris, the 
provinces and foreign countries. 

In each kiosk is a woman who is on duty 
from early morning until late at night. 
These little stands are under the direction of 
the municipality, whose aim is to encourage 
newspaper circulation. The so-called ambu- 
lant venders also have the freedom of the 
streets, and may go where they will un- 
hindered by the police. 

It is perhaps a nuisance to have men and 
boys and women calling out newspapers in 
Gallic nasals of every conceivable pitch and 
vocal expression. It is, nevertheless, one of 
the signs of human freedom, and so long as 
it injures nothing but the voice which makes 
the proclamation it is entitled to live and 
thrive. 

There is a rather recent law in France that 
a paper shall only be announced by its title. 
It is therefore impermissible to shout out 
“All about the great murder!’’ or “‘ Latest 
news of the big fire in London !’’—/itts- 
burgh Telegraph. 


+ Rd E 
HOW SHE GOT A “SAFETY.” 

A school girl, who made a good record at 
the high school and will graduate with high 
honors, read an advertisement in a Chicago 
paper from a new baking powder firm, read- 
ing something like this: ‘‘ Girl wanted to 
sell baking powder. To any girl who will 
send us $— foe three dozen cans of our rapid 
selling baking powder, and show that it has 
all been sold, we will forward at once a beau- 
tiful ‘safety.’ Co., ——— street, 
Chicago.”” 

She sent the money, and by hustling like a 
house afire for three weeks and having the 
door slammed in her face no less than a dozen 
times, she managed to unload the stuff. For- 
warding the list of sales, she waited in 
breathless anticipation the arrival of her 
beautiful bicycle. It came—the “safety” 
did—in an envelope, and it was one of those 
brass pins, horse blanket size, like mamma 
used to keep up our style with.—Mankota 
(Minn.) Review. 


WHO GETS THE BENFFIT ? 

Do you ever get a black eye without think- 
ing at once of a popular remedy for burns, 
smarts, bruises and contusions ? : 

Do you ever wonder what your baby cries 
so much for? Haven’t you seen its reason 
stated over and over again in yellow letters 
on a black ground ? 

Did-you ever feel an invisible cake of soap 
slipping elusively among your limbs and 
through your fingers under water in the bath 
tub without thinking of the kind that floats? 

What makes you think of Sarsaparilla in 
April, May, June? 

hen you go to buy one of these articles 
that you tow so well by reputation, do you 
realize that it cost somebody a million dollars 
or so to suggest it to you? And then when 
you ask for it at the counter do you take an 
imitation?—Browning, King & Co.'s Month- 
ly. 





Pp o 

ness—but that will not be sufficient unless 
you are a master of the art of selling the 
goods. A good shop, a bright shop, and a 
well-arranged shop are also necessary in the 
making up of a good business. They help 
the selling, but they will not do it all. Goods 
well bought, and these other desideratums, 
are like the paints and brushes in a studio. 
They are necessary to the work of making 
the picture, but it needs the artist’s talent to 
use them and produce the desired result. 
Many persons enter a shop—attracted by 
advertisements or window display, or per- 
haps from mere curiosity—and are received 
coldly, and made to feel more like interlopers 
than friends, if the cause of their entry is 
sharply and abruptly demanded. The art of 
selling partly lies in understanding just how 
to treat different classes of customers. The 
successful salesman must study so as to learn 
all about the goods he has to sell—something 
of their manufacture, and all about their 
uses and value. But above all, he must 
study human nature, and have regard for 
varying likes and dislikes, opinions and 
prejudices. Such knowledge, with tact in its 
application, will teach the salesman how to 
adapt himself to his different classes so as to 
give the greatest satisfaction to all, and that 
means getting as much business as possible 
from all.—Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 


MUST NOT SUBSTITUTE. 


A case of great importance to marfufactur- 
ers, and more especially to owners, of pro- 
rietary goods has just been decided in the 
Gianeny Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, London. The complainants in the case 
were Messrs. Lea and Perrins, manufacturers 
of Worcestershire Sauce. A certain London 
restaurateur had been in the habit of filling 
empty bottles bearing the Lea & Perrins 
label with other and inferior mixtures and 
palming them off on his customers as the 
original article, and the suit was brought to 
secure an injunction against the practice. 
Messrs. Lea & Perrins insisted that the restau- 
rateur’s action injured their reputation and 
caused them material loss. The defendant 
ut in a general denial and claimed that he 
ad merely filled small bottles bearing Lea & 
Perrins’ label from larger ones containin 
their sauce. But this » =< & did not stan 
the test. Competent chemists testified that 
the sauce offered was not Lea & Perrins’. 
Mr. Justice North’s decision was lengthy, 
and, carefully considered, bore in detail 
against the defendant. The Judge held that 
it is hard for a firm, after having spent years 
and much money in building up a reputation 
for a product distinctly their own, and mak- 
ing it universally known, to have their good 
name injured. The case brings out the point, 
important to Lea & Perrins and important to 
all manufacturers, that a firm’s good name is 
of intrinsic value, and that it must not be 
tampered with.—Commercial Union. 


CIRC’LARS. 


“* Jeremiah,” said Mrs. Shuckins, “ hev 
ye = ter the post-office yet ?”’ 
“ oO ” 





“Well, I wisht ye’d go right down now. I 
hain’t a scrap o’ paper ter light the fire with 
termorrer mornin’, an’ it’s about time an- 
other batch o’ them green goods circ’lars wus 
gittin’ in.— Washington Star. 
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CLASSIFIED BY COLORS. 

« Under the heading, ‘‘ The Colors of the 
Sciences,’ Herr Hans Ellissen had an inter- 
esting paper in a recent Nachrichten aus 
dem Buch-handel, relative to the adoption of 
distinctive colors for the bindings or wrap- 
pers of books in various sciences. 

It seems that in 1887 the British Museum 
authorities, in order to facilitate the find- 


THINKS !T A WASTE OF TIMF. 


If I were asked to select what one influence 
more than another wastes the spare time of 
the modern man, I should be inclined to 
specify the reading of newspapers. The 
value of the modern daily newspaper as a 
short cut to knowledge of what is actually 
happening in two hemispheres is indisputable, 
provided it is read regularly, so that one can 

liminate from the consciousness those facts 





ing of books on the shelves, adopted four 
colors for four different branches of 
knowledge, viz., red for history, blue for 
theology, yellow for poetry, and green for 
natural science. No special colors, how- 
ever, appear to have been fixed upon for 
other sciences. 

The writer points out that the German 
book trade has for many years made use of 
colors for certain sciences—e. g., green for 
forestry, yellow for medicine, and black for 
theology. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that a new im- 
pulse may be given to the question, and that 
the book trade, in conjunction with librari- 
ans, may fix upon distinctive colors for all 
the principal sciences. 

The well-known publishing firm of Wil- 
helm Braumuller, of Vienna, hes already for 
many years given special attention to the 
matter, and in reply to Herr Ellisson’s in- 
quiries, politely furnished him with the sub- 
joined list : 

Orange yellow, Medicine and Natural Sci- 


ence. 
Sulphur yellow, Legal and Political. 


Gray, History, Geography and 
Statistics. 

Green, Forestry, Agriculture and 
Sport. 

Brick Red, Veterinary Science. 

Chamois, History of Art, Polite Lit- 
erature, Philology and 
Literary History. 

Blue, Theology, Philosophy, Ped- 
agogy. — 

Brown, Mathematics, Commerce, 


Mining. 
Gray Mixture, Military Science. 

These may be helpful for further consid- 
eration of the subject, but it is desirable to 
have as many opinions as possible before 
fixing upon colors to be adopted everywhere 
with the general consensus of opinion of all 
interested.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


——__+e+ —— 
THE CYCLE ADVERTISING. 

. The increased demand for bicycles has at- 
tracted public attention in no small degree. 
It has put the retail trade more than ever be- 
fore in a position to patronize the advertising 
columns of the daily papers throughout the 
country, and these facts, together with the 
adoption of the cycle by the fashionable 
ee and the example set last year by a 
number of influential daily papers in differ- 
ent sections of the country, have caused 
practically all the newspapers of the country 
to devote a liberal amount of space to cycling. 
Nothing more quickly influences public opin- 
ion than the united action of the papers of 
the country. People who never before 
thought of cycling, not only have bicycles 
before their eyes everywhere they turn, but 
they have cycling set before them with their 
breakfasts when they open their morning 
papers. The various reasors that we have 
enumerated have influenced the newspapers 
and the newspapers have influenced the pub- 
lic.—Bearings. 


———+o—___— 
WELL-PLACED ads bring quick results, 
From youthful buyers and adults. 


which are contradicted or qualified on the 
following day. Of course it is indispensable 
to read the morning, and perhaps the even- 
ing, newspaper, in order to know what is go- 
ing on in the world. But the persistent read- 
ing of many newspapers, or the whole of 
almost any newspaper, is nearly as detri- 
mental to the economy of time as the cigar- 
ette habit to health.— Rodert Grant, in 
Scribner's. 


——— +o 
ORIGIN OF ENVELOPES, 


The institution of payment for the carriage 
of letters and envelopes dates, as far as can 
be ascertained, from the reign of Louis XIV., 
at which time Sieur de Valiyer organized a 
service of private post and placed his letter 
boxes at the street corners. The envelopes 
for these letters were bought at special offices. 
In the Egerton collection of manuscripts at 
the British Museum there is an envelope re- 
sembling our present one, which holds a let- 
ter from Mme. de Pompadour to the Duch- 
esse d’Arquillon dated 1760. There is also 
exhibited an envelope of coarse paper, open- 
ing at both ends, addressed by Frederick the 
Great to an English general in his Service. It 
is dated Potsdam, Faly 28, 1776.—Western 
Stationer. 

a 
HEAD-LINES. 


The head-lines of an advertisement deter- 
mine to a great extent its value as a business- 
bringer. hey ought to be so worded as to 
refer in a striking way to the matter which 
follows, just as the head-lines of a leading 
article are supposed to contain the substance 
of the article in a few crisp words. Some- 
times people make a mistake by having head- 
lines that have no connection with the goods 
advertised. It is not well to have too many 
head-lines or to have them too long. Then, 
if the body matter is arranged properly after- 
wards, there will be no breaks between head- 
lines and subject, and the reader will natur- 
ally follow on the train of that which is of- 
fered by the head-lines.—Z.xrchange. 





+e 
“WELL PUT.” 


Printers’ Ink is well named “ The Little 
Schoolmaster.” It puts forth many original 
and useful ideas on the subject of advertis- 
ing. We do not always agree with this con- 
JSrere; he makes errors (who does not?) but 
there is this to say for him: he is fearless 
and bold. The style of Printers’ Inx is 
terse, and the ideas generally are well put.— 
Home Journal. 








aon 
HE WAS FOXY. 


Tough Customer—How much are your 
neckties ? 

Clerk—A quarter, 50 cents, 75 and a dollar. 

Tough Customer-—See here, young feller, 
the sign outside says that this is a one-price 
store. Now, don’t you think you can bunko 
me! G'day—see ?—Roxbury Gazette. 








SALOONKEEPERS, those knowing lads, 
Should put good spirits in their als. 














HE INTERVIEWED THE LADIES. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have long held a theory about the correct 
way to advertise. My theory is based on 
the effect advertising has on myself, and to 
discover whether this effect is general I have 
taken pains to interview a large number of 
lady friends on the subject. As occasion of- 
fered I have brought 4 the subject of the 
stores in our city, and have asked them 
where they would go first if they started out 
to buy a dress or a hat, and after that why 
they would go there. 

A majority of them have named one of the 
two principal dry goods stores, which, we 
will say, are owned by Jones Bros., and Mr. 
Fadden, respectively. Some preferred White, 
Brown or Green, because they “ always 
traded there,” or becuuse they liked these 
gentlemen personally, or because a lady ac- 
quaintance clerks in one of these stores, for 
in a town of less than 50,000 population so- 
ciety lines are not as strictly drawn as they 
are in New York, and a salesgirl is recog- 
nized as a human being, and counts her 
friends among as good people as there are in 
town. 

Jones Bros., Mr. Fadden, White, Brown 
and Green, all advertise, Jones Bros. lead- 
ing, with Mr. Fadden as a good second, while 
the others are somewhat spasmodic and their 
spasms are not violent. 

I find that most of my lady friends go to 
Jones Bros. first, to Mr. Fadden’s second, 
though the majority in the case of the first 
firm is not a large one. The other stores 
seem to have friends about equally divided. 
All these gentlemen are owners of good 
stores; their stocks are up to date, and as 
far as personal inspection enables me to 
judge, prices do not vary widely. 

hen I come to asking why my friends 
make the choice they do f find that the rule 
is that a bargain attraction is always on at 
the two first named stores, and they go to 
see the offering of the day. It is rather 
queer, too, that a good many of them do not 
invest in the bargain that called their atten- 
tion to the store, but take a higher-priced 
article of the same kind, or buy somethin 
else, if they make a purchase at all. For in- 
stance, a lady saw sailor hats advertised at 
24 cents at one store, and went there to see 
them. She had not thought of getting a 
sailor hat at all, because she “ did not look 
good in one,”’ but she thought it might do to 
wear when on her wheel, and went to see 
them. When she looked at them she would 
not have one at any price, but thought she 
might as well try on one or two of the cost- 
lier ones, and the salesman sold her one at 
1.35. He made that sale on the strength of 
advertising that he had sailor’s on sale at 24 
cents. I went to him and asked him why he 
bought the cheaper ones, and he told me 
without hesitation that he got them to put in 
his window and to advertise in the papers. I 
intimated that it might spoil the sale of 
higher priced and more profitable hats to 
make a display of this kind, and he replied 
that a woman always bought the best hat she 
could afford, and those who could not afford 
to pay more than 24 cents came to him for 
them. ’ 

Another time, Jones Bros. advertised shirt 
waists for 29 cents, and a lady went to see 
them and bought one that cost her $2.49, and 
it was the first shirt waist she ever bought ; 
after this two of her daughters went and 
bought two just like the one she had. ere 
were three sales made on the strength of get- 
ting a lady to look at a bargain. 
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It has been a very interesting matter this 
interviewing ladies on the subject of their 
preferences. One lady, asked if she 
usually indulged in buying bargains, replied 
that she hardly ever did, for the salesman 
“ poked off something at twice the price ”’ on 
her. This speaks well for the salesmen and 
salesgirls. have been shopping several 
times myself since I began to inquire into 
this matter, and I find that, while the sales- 
people are always ready to show the cheap 
attraction, they tFamane more voluble as the 
price goes up. 

Some of our merchants never attach a price 
to their goods, and this is especially true of 
the egy Pape I am confident they lose 
money by this neglect, for the man who is 
thinking vaguely that he must get a suit 
pretty soon, sees an “‘all-wool cheviot suit, 
tailor made, and guaranteed,” offered for 
$10, and goes to see the bargain and buys a 
suit of some kind, whether he takes the one 
= was advertised or one costing more or 
ess. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, 
so far as the interviews allow a conclusion, is 
that the man who advertises a bargain usu- 
ally makes a good many sales of other goods, 
because he gets the people to come to his 
store with a definite purpose of buying some- 
thing, and sells a good many articles that 
his ads do not mention, as well as a good 
many of the kind mentioned that cost more. 

Another conclusion is that putting a price 
on the articles advertised pays, and not todo 
so is to nullify the effects of the ad to a great 
extent. The ladies know that Jones Bros. 
Mr. Fadden, White, Brown and Green ail 
keep a general assortment, and that prices 
are not wrong, but they are not attracted by 
a bald statement of the fact, not emphasized 
by figures that are alluring. 

One instance more of rather a different 
nature. A merchant here, who had a good 
trade, a nice stock and a large clientage from 
tne country, never advertised a cent’s worth, 
because, he said, it did not pay. When the 
panic came he began to lose trade and finally 
went to the wall, while his competitors, who 
advertised, are still in business, and adver- 
tising is increasing, to the benefit of ‘the mer- 
chants and prosperity of the papers of the 
town. fitter Purvis. 

++ 
IT IS A PULLER. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., May 25, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While in Cincinnati, O., this week I no- 
ticed the following sign which may prove in- 
teresting to Printers’ Ink readers, more es- 

cially as the proprietor of the store in- 
ormed me that it had proven a “ puller.” " 





GUS. BRAMLAGE 
FIRST-CLASS SHOE STORE. 
Try Our GOSSOMER Fur $2.00. 

THAY 


IREN. 


*., Aul Goods Are Warranted. -.- 





It may be interesting to you to know that 
this ad is “‘ pulling "’ at 630 Vine st., directly 
opposite the Public Library. Gro. S, Beck, 
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HARD QUESTIONS EASILY 
ANSWERED. 
Orrice or “ THe Nationa STOCKMAN 
AND FARMER.” 
PrrrssurGH, Pa., May 21, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We should be pleased to have your opinion 
on these five questions: 

t. Should an agency be recognized as an 
agency by a paper to which it has sent less 
Gan | 50 worth of business during an entire 
year 

2. Should an agency that sends a paper 
$3,000 worth of business be allowed a higher 
rate of commission than one that sends it 
only $1,000 worth ? 

3. Should a paper accept competitive busi- 
ness from an agency that persistently refuses 
to send it open contract or non-competitive 
business ? 

4. How soon after the close of a month 
should an agency be expected to pay for that 
month’s business ? 

5. If agents habitually divide with their 
clients a commission of 15 per cent, would it 
not be better and more business-like for the 
paper to reduce the commission to 1o per 
cent? Hoping to hear from you at an early 
date, we remain, yours very truly, 

AXxTELt, Rusu & Co. 

PkInTERS’ INK attempts to teach 
advertisers, Newspaper men are wise 
to a degree, and need no pedagogue ; 
but just for once the Little Schoolmaster 
will lay aside his modesty and step to 
the door and give utterance to words 
of wisdom, as follows: 

To question No. I our answer is : 
Recognize any agency that is an agency, 
whether it sends one dollar a year or a 
thousand. 

To the second question we would 
say, treat the agent that sends you a 
good deal of business just as well as 
you can ; favor him all you can. Try 
to manage your dealings with him so 
that he will send you more business 
next year than he does this year. 

To question No. 3 we assert that 
business is business, and that it is no 
part of a publisher’s business to try to 
classify it. How the agent gets his 
business, and on what terms, is no 
concern of the publisher, who should 
be content with having in his own 
hands the power to say on what terms 
he will accept business. Do not waste 
time trying to look through a millstone. 

To question No. 4, a bill for adver- 
tising is due from an agent just as 
soon as that bill is rendered, and that 
portion of the work covered by the bill 
has been done. The custom of allow- 
ing agents a commission for getting 
business, and then take their own time 
about making payment, is one that no 
publisher, who is a good business man, 
will put up with. 
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C oe question No. 5, do not 
bother your head with what an agent 
does with his client. It will be as 
much as you can do to see to it that 
the agent does with you what he ought 
todo. Of late the tendency has been 
towards reducing commissions, but the 
most recent tendency is in the direc- 
tion of getting back to the more lib- 
eral commission formerly allowed. 

i caaaisinneinhihtbildonchsandsiaaly 

WE MERELY MENTION THE 
FACTS. 

Hartrorp, Conn., May 23, 1895. 
To the Publishers of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 

St., New York, N. Y. 

GeNnTLEMEN—The following I copy from a 

stal card received from you this day. 
‘The Chicago News has the largest daily 
circulation. Wo New York daily compares 
with it in this particular. Some claim a 
greater issue, but the figures to prove it are 
not accessible.” 

Gentlemen, would you have the countr 
advertising agents understand that the Cii- 
cago News has a !arger circulation than the 
New York World ? 

Stamp inclosed for your answer. 

Yours truly, 
E. B. DiciincHam. 

This reminds us of a story. The 
farm-hand said that the morning was 
lowery ; and he went early to the mow- 
ing field. It was a level field and the 
grass stood straight. It-was a great 
field and his swath was just a mile 
long. Appreciating the advantage of 
exercising different muscles, he walked 
back and mowed another swath; and 
all day long he mowed and walked 
back. At night, curious to know how 
many swaths he had mowed, he 
counted them and there was just a 
hundred. ‘‘Do you mean to say,’’ 
said a listener, ‘‘that you walked two 
hundred miles that day?’ ‘‘I men- 
tion the facts,’ said the veracious 
agriculturist with dignity, ‘‘ you draw 
your own inference.’’ 

Jo 
JUXTAPOSITION. 
“Tue Provipence News,” 
Editorial Rooms. 
Provipence, R. I., June 4, 1895. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This is how it worked in the New York 

Sun of June 1: 








She Had Studied French. 
. From Life. 
“ Have you any bon-vivant this morning f’ 
- ted pe hey mum f”’ 
5 Bon-vivant. Why, that’s French for ‘good 
iver!’ 


When the liver fails to act, and you are bilious 
and out of sorts, use Dr. D. Jayne's Sanative Pills 
to bring about a healthy action of the liver and 
remove all distressing symptoms.— Adv. 





Tue Epiror or THe News. 











WANTS TO KNOW. 

Sacinaw, Mich., May 7, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The inclosed ad is from to-day’s Courier 
Herald. Will the editor kindly inform us 
why “Smith’s Tank Line” should qualify a 
man for the confectionery? 





THE COVER IS OFF 


THE SUGAR BOWL. 


We have a supply of SOFT CARAMELS 
and also assorted candies. All fruits in 
season. Oranges, all grades, Freshness 
prevails here. 
MILES HOUSER, 
520 GENESEE AVENUE. 
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(Formerly with Smith’s Tank Line). 


J. L. Smirn. 
——_ +o - 
AN ANCIENT AD. 
Kincwoop, West Va., June 5, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Below is an exact copy of an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Kingston, N. Y., 
Ulster County Gazette, Saturday, January 4, 
1800. The originality of the “ad” struc 
me as being rather good for that period, 
when the “ ad-smith ’’ did not ply his trade. 


LUTHER ANDRES & CO. 
have this day, 

Been opening goods both fresh and gay. 
He has received near every kind, 
That you in any store can find, 
And as I purchase by the bale, 
I am determined to retail 
For READY PAY a little lower 
‘Than ever has been done before. 
I with my brethren mean to live, 
But as for credit shall not give. 





I would not live to rouse your passion, 
For credit here is out of fashion ; 

My friends and a one and all, 

It will pay you well to make a call, 
You may always find me by my sign, 
A few rods from the house divine. 


The following articles will be received in 
payment: Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat, Oats, 
Corn, Butter, Flax, Ashes and Raw-hides. 
These articles will be taken at Esopus prices. 
CASH will not be refused. 

Warfink, Dec. 24, 1799- 





Yours truly, 

Epwarp M. HEERMANS. 

+o 

A SPECIMEN OF DOWN-EAST MEAN- 
NESS 








Huston’s Nrews-sTAND. 
Books, Stationery, Office Supplies, etc. 
386 Main Street. 
RocKLAND, Maine, May 13, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Perhaps it would be interesting to you to 
know that advertisements set up near “club 
rate offers’ in the back part of magazines do 
not reach the public always. li is our prac- 
tice, and that of a good many dealers we are 
personally acquainted with, to cut that page 
from the ines, if p le, as we do not 
wish to have our patrons taken away from 
us by the club offers. Sincerely yours, 

Huston’s News-sTanpb. 












IT WAS A FOOT LONG, 
Office of H. P. Brown, 
Writer of Advertising, 
Box 12s. 
Pautssoro, N. J., May 23, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A few weeks ago I had a ready-made ad 
on custom shirts in Printers’ Ink. I’ve 
just received from a custom shirt maker in 
Columbus, Ohio, a copy of the ad which he 
had used in a leading Columbus daily, to- 


gether with a cut he had made especially for 
it, at acost of probably $3. The ad_ took 
up a space of about 12 inches. All this 


tends to show how much the “ Little School- 
master ’’ is appreciated by its readers. 
Yours very truly, H. P. Brown. 


+o 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, May 24, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 


_In St. a. Mo., the other day, I no- 
ticed the following sign on a “ gin mill’: 





A HARD-BOILED OR RAW EGG 
GIVEN AWAY WITH EVERY 
DRINK—EXCEPT WATER. 








B. F. Taytor. 





PRINTERS’ INK CRYSTALIZED. 
Tue Buisu Mixture Co. 
Seymour, Indiana, May 8, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


If any of my ads show merit it is the 
“* crystalization of knowledge ”’ gleaned from 
a close perusal of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Yours, etc. Buisa. 


a 
ABOUT TIFFANY'S ADVERTISING, 
PorTLanp, Or., May 27, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Isn’t ‘the name Tiffany” better known 
for less cash outlay for display ads in news- 
apers than any other name in this country? 
t is rare to see a Tiffany ad in the New 
York City dailies or in any of the great 
magazines ; why is this? EBFOOT. 
—— + 


THE RESULTS OF ERRORS, 


A large Brooklyn retail house advertised 
in a daily paper of that city that they would 
offer for sale on a certain morning a quantity 
of kid gloves at 69 cents per pair which the 
valued at $1.15. ‘Through an error the ad- 
vertisement was made to read 19 cents in- 
stead of 69 cents. This brought an immense 
throng of buyers to their doors long before 
the store was opened. The sellers made 
every effort to explain the mistake, but the 
crowd refused to listen to explanations, ac- 
cused them of unfair methods, and so per- 
sistent were the purchasers that finally the 
retailers were forced to let them go at 19 
cents. As there were 5,000 dozens of these 
goods you can see how large a loss resulted. 

A Beston house along in the fall of 1893 
advertised a certain kind of flowers at so 
much per pot. It should have read so much 
per blossom. But the people would not hear 
to explanations and they were obliged to let 
them go as advertised. Before noon the en- 
tire stock was exhausted and the sellers, of 
course, were out of pocket.—News for Buy- 
ers. 
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TRY IT, 
A business man may meet his bills 
With certainty and ease, 
If he but promptly trim his sails 
To pone the favoring breeze. 


When loaded trains on heavy grades 
Are coming to a stand, 

They pull the throttle open wide 
And use a little sand. 


If business wheels are slipping cogs, 
If sales prove trade decre: 

Treat business wheels like pl wheels— 
Apply a little grease. 


The “sand” in common use is grit, 
The motive power is ‘“ chink, 

The medium, the printer man, 
The “‘ grease” is printers’ ink. 


SPIKE ’EM. 

An advertisement that is read is like a bul- 
let which goes right to the mark. An adver- 
tisement placed where it will not be read is 
like a we . the air. How do you do your 
firing? u would. spike your rival’s 
guns, sass O Roni in’ the quality and quantity 
of your advertising. Don’t fire in the air.— 
Ft. Smith (Ark.) Thomas Cat. 

_ ~+or . 
CATCHES THE MEN, TOO. 

The proprietor of a Fifth Street house yes- 
terday told the new clerk to try his hand at 
window dressing. ‘‘I want you to fix that 
window up so that every woman on the street 
will look into it,’? he observed. The clerk 
was one of those clever little fellows that you 
read about in the city papers. He went at it. 
He made a curtain of solid black velvet and 
suspended it from the top of the plate glass 
close to the inner surface. ‘* What on earth 
are you doing?” cried the senior member, 
happening to come along that way. ‘‘ Making 
a mirror of the window,” complacently an- 
swered the clerk, as he shook out a fold very 
carefully. “If the women won’t look at 
that then I'll miss my guess.” The clerk 
drew $3 more in his envelope at closing time. 
—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head, twolines or more 
wit splay, 25 centsa line Must be 

me week in advance. 
Wa NTS. 
Ge HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 








G OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 


 —” INK for 1893. P.O. Box 2208, New 
York. 

LD type metal and electrotypes 
O Address J. CAWE, 41 Park Row, KY. aaa 
W ANTED—Position as foreman of daily or 
weekly. Keferences. “‘ H. M.,” Printers’ Ink. 


HO’LL trade pooctinery and type—poin 
W tem, second-hand, good order—for stock of 
neral merchandise. Address Box 241, Lewis- 


own, 


oo — you to send for = Seetiies a hey 
usiness. See m page 4 
JOHNSTON Manager Printers’ Ink mm, 7 

Spruce St., New York. 

\ 7 ANTED—Small, fetching illustrations, to fit 
id plenty of black and 

white. Address, with samples, PAPER AND 

PRESS, 1414 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


AMES WANTED—Thirty-day copy _ of | the 
names of ladies who have ordered goods by 


mail; not earlier than the Fall of 98. Address, 
stating ne peice and full particulars, “8. P.,” care re of 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





W areal, esate eve. ve, fa Parca for 2 


Dit position ph inter ay 
ition as gape the or foreman. 


$i ‘etal i af thorough knowiedge 


(CANVASSER to secure advertisements in On- 

J tario, Quebec and maritime ae for 

Ci Pacific Rail stations, hotels, etc., 

a ea Canada. Address ACTON BURROWS, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 





GAY— —I want ca) rp gt ital for medicine company. 
\) No experiment ; ning three years ; 
know the business ieee At to Z. The seed has 
been sown ; the field is white; capital will make 
ready for theharvest. Writeme. “ MEDICINE,” 
care nters’ Ink. 


E NVELOPES, wrappers, ppers, etc., addressed from 
4 your own "list or can furnish list —any trade. 
Also can furnish names of newepepers, by either 
counties, towns, States or class. Subscriptions 

received. Address FRANKLYN, 162 Ash- 
ford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N I*y ANAGER of old established household month- 
¥y vy, Boas A ty 4 — vs lass New 
ork aon nhim. About $4,00 re- 
uired. And ‘don’t answer unless you can secure 
New York Lp an business. I don’t want an 
ornamental Address “H. F.,’’ 4600 
Wayne St., Philadelphia. 


W 48te> 4 AGENTS—Exclusive territory. For 
shers unequaled as a subscription list 
builder. Our leader now—aseller— staple as flour 
—the new, w Reversible Gfoot ~ + gg 
Wall Map’o’ U.S.,and World reverse side. 
<= may showing as much in the world, likewise 
the best general use ever published ; so con- 
ceded by tts publishers, the ‘est compilers and 
ublishers of mapsinthe world. Selisitself. Re- 
ils, $5.00; to publishers and agents, $1.00. Var- 
Snes for mame. a some instances will take 
sing * npertpe ment. ‘Address CALLERS’ 
REGISTE 715 Pine St. -» St. a Mo. 
——_ +>- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
G OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


6s [8h her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
fthe four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast. De Harper's Weekly. 
Te Buckeye Chalk Plate Co., 52 Frankfort 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, recoats plates less than 
60 per cent original cost. Write for circular. 








a ae 
PRINTERS. 
’ AN BIBBER’S 

Printers’ Rollers. 


HE LOTUS PRESS, designers, illustrators and 
printers, 140 W. 23d St. = > ee 


YRINTERS—We make type, csses, stands and 

chase—everything that a printer needs—and 

pad ey are the best. See us first. WALKER 
ESN AN, 201 to 205 William St., N. Y. 


} PROokLErs ot Ee to advertise your 
business. ans Write for ed 
mates on your se est prices in the U. 

SPRINGF ELD PUB. CO., Springfield, Mass. 





> 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Q@OLID TYPE talks in GOOD —* an FEPING. 
Illustrated ads show excellent 


QOriD TYPE talks inGOOD HOUSEKEE PING. 
Illustrated ads show excellent. 


fk SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and oT. 


7OUR AD is worthless if no one sees it. A 

clever sketch attracts. Combine the 2 

10 Tra, sketches to fit your ads, $5. L. 
WILLIA 1. & T. Bldg., Wash., D. Cc 


ANDSOME illustrations and initials for mag- 
azines, weeklies and general printing, 4c. 

ore inch. Sample pages of cuts free. AMERI- 
AN ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N. J. 




















NEWSPAPER INSURANCE, 


NHE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 
death. 60,000 mon — 








STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 
roe Street Car Adverti sing oveez gues 
EO. W. LEWISCO. Girard jdg., Phil’a, Pa: 





a od 
SPECI A LTIES. 


p® RENTERS ane 1 advertising - gry * ane for 
our F e thing. 
ee GONTINEN PAL TING co, publishers, 





PAPE PER. 


M. a & CO. furnish the paper for 
ne. We invite correspond- 
ence with Teliall le houses og paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 
oe 
PRESSWORK., 
iw you have a Jong run of presswork it will 
pay 3 you to consult us. laapes press-room 
in the city. Best of work t reasonable 
prices. FERRIS BROS., 324-330 Pearl St., N. Y. 





—— +o —— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


(less 3c. for M. O.) b 

8 | 00 Mailing System and Wasi: 
capacity over 1,000 per hour ; no tyr pe toms neces- 
sary; no extras; economi nique address 
label ; “ your money back wd you’ want it. CP. 
ADAMS & BRO. Topeka, Kansas. (See PRINTERS’ 
Ink ad, May 8). 


— 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ETTERS bought, sold or cotenged, Big lot 
4 to rent, all kinds, either sex. DVERTIS. 
ERS’ LETTER BUREAU, 447 6th Ave.) . &. 


PRESS Ginpingss and addresses—I ogee 5,000 
country newspapers every week, and fur- 
er ao — rel ble addremses— ip -, inte. 

deaths, etc.—an _capeenes © inds. 
E. ©. STEVENS, Galena, K 


L* ETERS bouges, ‘sold, Sea or oumenaed. 
Ba ve nes of fresh letters =~ 
k. Write for lists and_prices. 
letters aspecialty. A. LEFFINGWELL P°COM. 
PANY, 112-114 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


TO LET. 
Y ANK, Boston. Space. 





Ge, HOUSEKEEPING. Space. 
x », HUBBARD, Megr., 38 Times Bldg., 


\0OD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BZ HP. HUBBARD, Mer., 33 Thines Bidg., N.Y. 


W E have for rent, | at 10 Spruce St., two con- 
necting offices, one large and one 

They are up . 4 one flight of stairs and are well- 
lighted and the pleasantest offices in the build- 
ing. Size of large room about 20x24; — 
10x15. If wanting such ee please’ 

talk about price, ete. A — ay fy 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO 








+->>—_—_ 
SUPPLIES. 


V AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


"ZINC for tehin BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 


4 St, New Yor 
READY addres pers in aang for 
adv. TOWNSEND, 408 E. 22d St., 
Minnee poli a 


f¢ HIS PAPER is petnted with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 ~ a Bie New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


10,000 


6-Ib. Packet Heads, ruled, ane 10,000 

50-lb. White Envelo , full 
ouvumaiauhs both with 1 your pri in ed on 
for $20.00 spot cash, b. Holyoke. Send for 
samples, Targer uantities, “lower rates. GRIF- 
FITsI, ANTHED ECADY CO. Embossers and 
Printers, Holyoke, Mass, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
I Ne -— gg FIRE CRACKERS for 

For Send for sam eee ont and eae ick: 
BaLaeit sh NOVELTY ADV. Broo 





oe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as —_— as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
head once for one dojlar. 


LL the “American National Gong 
bound ome demand. in pr "print 
your ad onall fow of cover. The short 
cut to every househo d. Send ee iy aud 
estimate for specified a otis 
ar Po HING 


Cor teas noticed. T THE 
026 Filbert § 
UR premium arian ~ofute as spo as orna 
mental, reliable, first-class 7 every. . 
Novelties in fact as well as name; to be had 0. 7 

of us. Our new State maps, 1895 ‘edition, just ou 
res, retail $3, to blishers 


a 
lars. ~~ ols ee CO. Pine St., St. 
team, 5 o. Our new solid gold canta Pen for 
= ollar is unexcelled by any on the mark 
ufactured only by us. 


FOR SALE. 
$1 BUYS 4 lines 650,000 eames proven. 
e WOMAN’S WORK, Athens 
& YD BUYS 100,000 6x9 circulars. MAYER’S 
22 ELECTRIC PRESS, Madison, Wis. 
FOR S: SALE—A 


Fev: oe Ei" Pangan ade aot 


N 0.4 pumpeeven Country Car Campbell Press for sale 
cheap, in perfect cede’ WM SUYDAM, 
22 Union Square, N. Y. 


¢6 | N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four own papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”—-Harper’s Weekly. 





To, * SALE- Complete Printing Outfit. Very 
for cash, if taken at once. Address 
B. K. BR WN, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


TICHOLS’ Perfect Order Book for Printers. 
Saves time, labor and losses ; 3,000 orders, 
oy $3. FRED. H. NICHOLS, Publisher, Lynn, 


| pe A SALE—A good Job Pr Printing and Rubber 

itamp business forsale. Other e’ ments 
necessitate sale, Address “JOB PRIN NG,” 548 
Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 


" For SALE— Agricultural per, established 
over 10 years, in Central Iowa. Alsoa promi- 
nent mi ine, Good reason for selli A bar- 
= for the right LAN Address “NASH, 
Printers’ Ink,” 'N. Y. City. 


OK SALE—Perfec ine Press,Goss make, nearly 
new, in perfect order, just as good as when 
it left the peetory. Pikooe oo to print, fold and 
count 10,000 4 or pers an hour. Has 
been used also a. ok 7} ophlet_ work. 
Sold for no tault. Address CHAS. P. DAVIS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
A ope rinting office with best trade 
he C4 Meihle, Colt’s Armory and | ear] 
presses. P yo stem. Everything in first-class 
condition. Original cost, $5,000. Immediate pr- 
chaser can = cheap on easy terms. Owner has 
other business and no time to devote to the plant 
Address or see K. M. MITCHELL, St. Joseph, Mo 


OR SALE—A Month] cultural Paper, pub- 
lished in one of the thriftiest cities in the 
Union. The paper has a large subscription list 
and the business is in a prosperous pry 
The present managing editor having 
pa another field o jon ‘list and 
0od-will of the business will be sold for a com- 
tively low price. There — no yore office 
per buy out, the paper having been prin at an- 


other office. This isthe oppattunity ss life-time 
for some one with a little toes and possessing 
the qualifications neceneary 

of thiskind. Address 
Ink, 10 Spruce 5t., 


© conduct a business 
TON, care Printers 
New yy 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
AGENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Aor know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

TANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
ER’s GUIDE, 2c. a a year. § Sample mailed free. 
¥ you wish to advertise ¢ anything anywbere 


time, write to the GEO ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Q* TIME FLECTROS. We make om. T on 
H. CROSLEY CO., 149 Le 149 Leonard St., 


Gmaaorres. LINOTYPE 7 
annod 
etching: mf, MENCHANT ANT & CO, .— ost 





LATES tor 
Arch 5t., 


ee * _ nna t our best half-tone pets. 
Rive of cuts at prices as sw a 
us your wants. CHICAGO — 0 E 


GRAYING CO., 185 Madison St., Chicago 
7 OU may write your own own ads, but one thing 


ENGIAVING CO., 185 Madison St , Chicago 
— +e —-— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


== ADS. CURRAN. 


A” SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 


‘aes has ideas. Baltimore. Washington. 


Fr McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington, 
. 


F McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 
. 


F McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington 
— 


ADDISON ARCHER, 1 Union Sq.,N Y. 
IX retail ads, with cuts, $5. R.L. CURRAN, 
111 W. 24th St., N.Y. 

USINESS literature. 


details of writing and printing. 
WADY, Somerville (Boston), Mas». 


wR 





interested ! ] assume all 
CLIFTON 


ELL mea thing or two about yous business 
and I'l r ie show you how we can bb ther 
for mutual profit. JED SCARBORO, Box 63, Sta- 


tion W, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SAFE rule to follow : No matter who does 
- the writing of — ads, circulars or book 
tote, be sure to have WM. JOHNSTON, of Print- 
ers’ Ink Press, do the 1e print ing. 


CoontRAct for 305 advertisements a year. 
“ “ 





“ 


‘ 
52 
E. L. SMITH, Codman Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





PRINTERS’ 


ce® hats are IED my hi 








INK. 


PPrCey ate. 58 1 iad R. LONG, Wash., D.C., 
1308 B St., 8. W 
fe - only tien “of exclusiv: ely medical and 
Ce] vertisine. Advice or = free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, In 
ope Bmaroay ny’ Pe wrote for us three 
years ill doing work,” said 
aclientto me the other day. ell, that’s what 
it was for. WULSTAN "DIX ZY, 8% World Bld.. 


er" “aE BUSINESS HUMMER”—a book contain- 
ing fifty y_h o head adver 
tisements. Yours for 50 cents. B et EY, 
the ad author, 1323 Forbes forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6é Ava DYERTISING FOR RE’ FOR RETAILERS, pra pr 
If you don’t ots 
worth you may 48-4 ‘our quarter back. 
AUSTIN BATES, Van erbilt Building, New York. 
yo pamphlet is written to sell ose. If it 
fails to be read your object 
You can avo! od this by having it printed ~ THE 
LOTUS PRESS, designers, and print- 
ers, 140 W. 23d St., N.Y. Send us the erder for 
your next pamphlet, booklet or jogue. 


Gq AS STOVES, blood medicine, teething syrup, 


les, woolens, number- 
ng 
fofien. clothing Bowes, vf apneter a 











extracts, newspaper 

eye water — 
d hand on the 
this week SCARBORO” ino eh Station 
Brooklyn, N. 


D°ss the printed matter. which you have been 
putting out pay! If it does not we are con- 
fident we can mak Remember we do the 
whole business, writing and printing. If you 
mean business send for samples. Address WM. 
JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 

DESIRE to hear from every advertiser whose 
past adver tising bas nct paid him as it should. 

I’m gunning after such Re panne, Neonaee eg 
the peopte I can help. I’m in business to help 
art of Conzing matter does the helping. 
nsiness,’ a booklet of 


of c Comes 
for the asking. H. P. 


=, will 
ROWN, Panis Isboro, N. J. 
a yA hear from . men y ~ 
ve! ing mi repared. wor 
has always been liked, particulary for its. down- 
right earnestness and conciseness. I have been 
employed regularly by a large advertising con- 
cern, = Awe had votre in most lincs of 
ad w I make le charges. K. L. 
CURRANS ill W. 34th St. New York. 
WOULD like to hear from nerestions® who 
don’t change their ads very often 
jority of such cases it te ge safe to say ‘the ad- ad- 
vertisin; f those men are willing 
to pay 
rove that their advertising 
than ten ads would hardly be a fair test. 
takes about that number ing mow the public that 
ong re alive and reall ness. My price 
or ten retail oe Sitcine ine ~~ ten first-rate 
cuts; ten ads, $19; ten sueuennce ads, 
10; ten medical ads (6 inches or less). BERT 
. MO-ES, Box 283, Brooklyn, N.Y. I 
of my booklets left. They are free. Has every- 
bedy got one! 








and criticism, $10. 


I want im 


a week in July and two weeks 





Advice 


If your advertising is not paying as it should—if you contemplate new 
advertising or a new plan—if you want a practical plan suggested, write 
to me. I am not wholly a theorist. Ten years’ actual business experience 
in advertising has made me competent to give advice. 


rtant work for open time in of 
in August—abou' 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Letter of advice 


and August. z Sed about 
four daysin J 


1413-1414-1415 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 




















: MERCANTILE LAW. 
C*ransae & THOMAS, Omaha 
bers Saad an 


with success ; 2, 
bers examine our re 


Nebraska 
Collections of job- 
f the “Fe, tal ding astern Job. 
0} 
rtz every week. Are rec- 
ommended by all c' bey ms men as the best system 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTILIBUTING. 


P PRINTZ, distributor of advertising untey. 
* 730 9th St., N. E., E., Washington, D.C 
matter reliably dis- 


a * i printed 1 
$m Ber Western N.Y. 4 + 
STROTER Ge CO., 383 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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of watching their trade. Write us. » 
. & J. Sloan, New: York City. 
—_ >> 
SHEET MU: MUSIC. 
ANYTHING that well-to-do me prothably. and le eat, oa, 


wear or use, A be ogee 
nently advertised on pe Bee music. ~ 
yon Sow the teed Suilities ie in this direction! We 
ill furni: 


A ~ ser ited music for ater of 
ver u sheets. ae les, 
ideas ray further information Sree. N. 

nion ~Y New 


SWETT & CO., Publishers, 33 
York. 


BOOKS. 


Oe a and sold. Send stam jor 
Address A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 
7th St., St Louis, Mo 


JpANGER SIGNALS, amanu a manual! of practical hints 

for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 
cents. Address PRINTERS? INE, 10 Spr uce St., 
New York. 


os FREAK IN FINANCE,” s reply to i 8 

Financial School,” by J. F. illus- 
trated by Williams. 7 pub! , and 
will meet with an é sale. %S 
and 50 ceni 


its. To address — receipt of 
nts postage. dgute anted. Jn- 
Peper ee port ae igs territory. Orders filled 


Address FRED L. MARTIN, 
eral agent, Hotel Van Studdiford, St.Louis,Mo. 
A Meus pawer ares DIRBON RY for 

ed June —_. Describes and re- 


rsand po 
of "3 for e every case 


odicals. Pays a rewi 


eS eo accorded a circulation 

in accordance with facts shown by his 

p—- B-' in detail if 5... 5 and dated, and $100 

reward to the first person who shows cay such 
statement to ee 7 untrue. Myre 1,000 

Price, Five Do! 36 cents extra for pos if 


forwarded b —— y Address GEO. P. RO SLL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
—— ++ ——— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
T= YANK, Boston, Mass., 60,000 monthly. 


Rows. sine, DarLy Star. Only daily 
three counties 


| es ee advertise in Ohio Yhio you w will set results. 
For particulars add 


LA COSTE, 38 
Park Row, New York. 
NY advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
amount of #10 is entitled to receive 
te oe for one year. 
6é | N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle bas one 
of the four hed papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
« fg ae advertisers papers that bring results. 
I% . D. LA COSTE TE. 3 Park < Row, New York. 
pm for good mediums only. 
| WILL pay 50 cents ts each for good verses about 
eggs and 2 —_ for egr jokes for "ny trade 


paper, THE EGG REPORTER. joke about _ 
: ig pay promptly. FRED K BALL, Wate: 
oo, Iow: 


[se MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines Iowa, 

reaches the best people in the eight North- 
western States. Employing no Eastern solicitor, 
it makes a uniform rate ro low that advertisers 
get big returns on small investments. 


RE you pavarsia in Ohio? — invite your 
A atientio: to the Da n ING TIMES, 


ORN 
othe | EVENING NEWS, 
the bee Tres: 





News, 4,500 copies; are the resentative fam- 
ily new: rs of Dayton, and with thelr com- 
bined ¢ ion of 14,000 pies ly thor- 
oughly reach the hi of that section. Dayton 
is a prosperous ee. and the News and 
Tres are long ——' journals and nore al- 
ways enjoy: a mie in Dag ton A 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Addvertisements under this head, two lines 071 nore 
without dispiay, 25 cents a iine. With displa; ee 
black jaced type the price is 50 cents aline. Must 
be? tnded m one week in advance. 


ARKANSAS. 
OLD, BUT ENERGETIC! 


For SEVENTY-sIx YEARS 


The Arkansas Gazette 


flus been the leading paper published in the 
State. It has always led the procession, and will 
always keep at the head. Advertisers who want 
to reach the people should use the GazeTTE— 
daily and weekly editions reach all corners of 

















the State. For sample copy and ratcs address 
THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Lwars Al AREAD ir Los Angeles Tags, So. Cal.’s 
great daily. Circulation over 14,000, 
‘HE re ornia fruit-growing district of 


which San Jose is the —. is ed 








covered by the San Jose MERCt 

ies free. For goveticies rates in daily or or 

weekly address San 

THE WA VE, ~~ i =, wd 

ciety, poceey ee political’ weekly. ae KATZ, 

ii World Bldg, X ldg, Xow gid 000 weekly 
CONNECTICUT. 





THE TWO HERALDS. 


WATERBURY SUNDAY HERALD. 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY HERALD. 


Every nook and corner in the Nutme; Se pane is 
ee by them. By special trains an pony 
xp these two papers are tenn! Suhday 
macning all over Connecticut. Special editions 
are sent into Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, 
eet ane Ce 
80,000. 150,000 Read 


sonia 








INDIANA. 
y “COURIER, Indianapolis. The leading 
ter-State n urnal Circulation 


inte: 
3,500. CHAS. H. STEWA! pub. Write for rates. 


Want, pap. Write 
IOWA. 


( UALITY as well as quantity are important 
considerations for an advertiser. The E- 
es its patrons both. 














GRAPH, ety ue, Iowa, M444 

Many of —} largest and leading advertisers are 

rep as 
MAIN E. 





‘,HE HOME TREASURY, Aw Maire, 


proves 50,0 000 ) copies per mont 
“4 DS in THE INDEPENDENT, “Farmington, Me., Me., 
produce results and mail orders. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
3 CENTS for 40 Lang otk 6 days. Daily E: 
e PRISE, Brockton, Mass. reulation 7 ‘000. 


W cepa oat 10c, to FRANK HARRI. 
SON, Boston, Mass.,and see what you will get. 


a, 
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LOUISIANA. 


W PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, weekly 
e over Ala., Ark., Fla., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. 


MICHIGAN. 


T=. 800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
should be on your list. 
aren eee Daily, 6 
Sunday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000. 
el COURIER- HERALD is delivered di- 
into the homes by its own carriers. 
SAGINAW. COURIER- ys ys ee cire’n 
in No. Mich. Full Assoc 
( RAND RAPIDS DENGtaaT. the yy Ai 
¥ per in Michigan, outside Detroit. Ae 
GAgiINAaw mete and weekly BE Largest 
he Saginaw ied Michigan. 
» AGINAW SOURISRHTRALD is the leadin 
bes newspaper in Northern Mic . _ Issui 
sy eo except Mondays, Sun: con Weekly; 
Daily." 000, est. 1870; Sunda: yee 
1857. Saginaw (pop. 66,000) is the “nid 
city 1 in \ lichigan, Fo ~ Hohe! information 






































k Row, New York. 


MISSOURI. 


JE mot to make it ny 
read it.”” MED. FOR’ NIGHTLY. St, Loan 


MONTANA. 


"| HE LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE ; eight pages: 
home print. Circulation exceeds 1,000. 








6é 











“4 NACONDA STANDARD. Circulation three 
times greater than that of any other daily 
or Sunday paper in Montana: 10,000 copies daily. 


NEVADA. 


iPae WEEKLY COURIER, grew Six pages. 
All home print. Leads in Nevada. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BRIDGETON WN. J) EVENING NEWS leads all 


South Jersey papers in circuiation. Space 
ads 12cents, 15 cents, 25 cents aninch an insertion. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find (T PAYS! 


NEW YORK. 


F°USHING, X N. Y., JOURNAL, daily and weekly. 
to give results. 




















UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS’ DIRECTORY— 
7,000 names. NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
284 Pear! St., New York. 


Ask for Special Rates for Advertising in 


Texas Siftings 


BEFORE THE ADVANCE. 
ALL AGENCIES 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAI1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 











A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE, 


New Office, 114 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Circulation 75,000 Copies Monthly. 


Send for Advertising Rates and 
Specimen Copies. 


“Albany’s Most Popular Daily. 
Circulation 17,400. 


Albany’s Great One-Cent 
Newspaper. 


This is to certify that the Otremiation of 
= DAILY PRESS AND CKEL 

OCKER is Constantly Seuieaandl that 

ee number of copies printed this day was 
17,400, W. D. KELLY, PREssMAN. 
State of New York, City and ( ‘ounty of Albany. 

Sworn to before me this 16th day = te 

ber, 1894, JOHN J. GALIA 
Notary "Public, ‘Albany, N.Y. 


THE PRESS CO., Publishers, 
Press Bldg., Albuny, N. Y. 





Ten Cents per week for he Daily and 
nday Pre 


OHIO. 


T= Mansfield (Ohio) News ; ty circulation 
—daily 3,000, weekly 5, 000’ co} 
l AYTON MORNING TIMES = ae 
NEWS are clean, reliable, family pape: 
ARGEST cire’n of any Prohibition paper in 
nation: BEACON AND NEW ERA, Springfield, O. 
Y YY OUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR, 7,800 daily, 5,200 
weekly. Leading newspaper in Eastern Ohio. 
Fk pnp (O.) REPUBLICAN, despite untruth 
ful statements by others, circulates 2,000 
more daily and 500 more weekly than any local 
competitor. 
Tir TRI-STATE GROCER visits tne 
potaes merchants of Ohio, Ind. 














ers and 
and Mich. 
eekly ve u are not in iv, 1t will pay you to 
write a Th STATE GROCER CO.., Toledo, O. 
ie TAEGLICHE ABEND PRESSE, 4 daily , pub- 
ished at Cincinnati, is credited with the 
Mighent oo rating acc accorded to any Ger 
man dail —From Printers’ Ink, issue of 
May 15, 1 





OKLAHOMA. 


fae GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER, the leading 

morning paper in the Territory, accepts ad 
vertising with the distinct and positive guar 
antee that it has double the paid circulation of 
any yy A published in Oklahoma. F. B. 
f.ucas, Adv. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


MRE Perry County Times has the largest circu- 
lation in Perry County, Pa. 


ARRISBURG PATRIOT. est, 1858. Democrat 

pages ; 000 daily, 5 5,000 weekl Lead 
ing family newspaper at State capital. Rates 
low. Population 40,000. 


30, 000 WELL-TO-DO, it intelligent peopl’, 

who appreciate a good thing whi! 
they see it, read the CHESTER TIMES ewes even 
ing. WALLA‘E & SPROUL, Chester, F 


pA Horie LIGENCK R—est. 1886. 
Y INTELLIGENCER—est. 1804. 
lestown, Pennsylvania. 
Have always been exclusive home print pa 
pe » ben Kees Rage ncagioar than any ap ety 
ors. ediums for advertising in Bucks 











Count; ae ~~ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


HE HOME GUARD, Providence, R.I. Tenth 
year. Circulation 50,000. 

















SQUTH CAROLINA. 


r a dally — of THE ee —~ i 
e mi pular rin a hw 
South SOcmae towns. Lows 


The semi ey, A edition 

reaches over 1,000 Soenelientn in South lina. 
T= Piedmont HEADLIGHT is official o of 

8 urg, the wealthi and 

most populous county in the State. Twenty-three 
rated towns and nteen cotton 











incorpo seven 

mills. Plant an advertisement in it. Rates, $6 

anincha year. T. L. GANTT, editor. 
TEXAS. 





THE POST : Houston, ™=4s: 


a LARGER REGULAR ISSUE PHAN ANY 
Dat Y IN TEXAS, and is so | me ry aranteed by Row- 
ell’s 1894 Directory under . rfeit of $100. S.C. 
BECKWITH, Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 
New York and cago. 





V ERMONT. 
NHE Bur nm FREE PREss has largest Daily 
and Weekly circulation in Vermont. 





VIRGINIA. 


‘ °HE STATE, Richmond, the £125,060 ‘people, 








paper in | a community of 125, poo. 
bli and is 
alive, ee family newspaper. Under its 


new mana — typesetting machines and a 

new press — GH in and many improve- 

men made. ter local circulation than an 

one r iichanond dat daily. Prices for space of H. D. 
OSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


GFATILE TIMES. 








WQEATTLE TIMES is the best. 
N 





QEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 





[a= TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
people. 





NEATTLE’S afternoon daily, the Tres, has 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


se yN 





her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four great —— of the Pacific 

Harper’s Weekly. 
TH TE 


spats SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


nly ‘morni ng paper. Consolidation & 

MAN and Exclusive control mersing 
field. No competitor within 500 miies. Popula 
tion Spokane, 1881, 500 ; 1894, 35,000, The past and 
present history of ‘Spokane has been marvelous ; 
its future will be the wonder of Western civili 
zation. The REVIEW isthe recognized exponent 
of all the best interests of Spokane and the vast 
country tributary to it. 


MEXICO. 


IF your business is clean and your methods 
straight, EL Faro would be glad to introduce 
ag as well as the Gospel, to Mexico. Apartado 
305, Mexico City. 


I be "= gg JOURNAL, Rock paeee ee, 
has the largest circulation in Stan Co. 
‘Te Soa circulation in New Brunswick is 
enjoyed by the PROGRESS, a weekly issued 
ag John.—From Printers’ Ink, issue of May *. 


Coast.” 























SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 


pAs4Ma sTaR & HERALD. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ii 
one will be 


month, for each line of pearl 
the whole advertisement. For The 
does not find the heading he wan 
made to specially fit his case. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 
La it issue in 8 years, a. 
Smallest issue in 8 years, 1 
Largest average for 12 *i2monthe, 17,600. 


AGRICULTURE. 


HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT, Chicago. Best in 
West. Ask any prominent architect about it. 


COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL ‘New York City. 
D: AIRYING. 
The American C reamery, Chicago, 
FASHIONS. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City. 
Issued jae A —o coptes a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


HISTORICAL. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, . 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Heredita: 
Societies of the United —— of America. Send 
for advertising rates an + “es copies. 120 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
HOMEOPATHY. 
HOMCEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100, ,000 week hy. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
MEDICAL SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, Or. 
SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 
REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 
Spanien circulation in the world. Transinttn 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., _— Circulation over 
100,000 ce z. 4. week 














TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. 
TOBACCO. 
WESTERN TOBACCO JOURNAL, Cincinnati. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, } New York City. 
VEHICLES. 
FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 
WELSH. 
Y DRYCH. For half a century the national or- 
gan, vel the Welsh people. Weekly issue 12,000 
rates address Y 


For advertising 
DRYCH, Utica, N. Y. 


Largest rating. 


WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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Pays a reward of $25 for every case where a 
accordance with facts shown by his states 
reward to the first person who shows 


OVER ONE THOUSAND PAGE 


Thirty cents extra for p 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





Nj FIFTEENTH 


PAPER DIRECTORY 


ISOS... 


iong 20,395 Newspapers and Periodicals. 








applisher is mot accorded a circulation rating in 
temmt in detail, if signed and dated, and $100 
vs such statement to have been untrue. 


Gi. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


ge if forwarded by mail. 


Lik CO., Publishers, 
» weet, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
PS a Issued oy. wretnentng. Subscription 
wo Do a year. Ze w= aged a Seay : 
Five’ Dollars a yo 
ter December 31 the sabecription price will be 
to Five Dollars a 


year. 
ae Pabuchers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advertising patrons 
can obtain special terms on ey 
ie Being printed trom is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies _ $25, ora meet number at same rate. 
3 if any person who has not paid for it is 
nitiena PRINTERS’ LINK, it = “ -- some -_~ 
has subscribed in his nam ~— peeer 5 
stopped at the ey of the time paid for. 
tercIRCULAT detailed statement of 
the number of copies printed of every issue of 
Printers’ INK for a full year, pre 
pees on file with the editor of the American 
per Directory, so t the circulation 
tony | yoseey bo rated ip the issue of that book 
for 1895, shows that the actual average issue for 
the last year was 17,768 copies; for the last six 
months, 19,875 copies; for the last three months, 
21,223 and for the last four weeks, 22,250 copies. 
oe the eight weeks the total issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK been 227,000 copies, the average 
issue 28,375 per week. The smallest issue ya 
be: ” copies. The largest 30,500 copies. 
PRINTERS’ INK, May /, — 
New You Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
CHICAGO AGENTS. 
Bennam & Incranam, Room 24, 145 La Salle St. 
BOSTON AGENT, 
W. F. Moore, Room 2, 10 Federal St. 
LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 








NEW YORK, JUNE 12, 1895. 





As YEAST as should be calculated to 
raise trade. 





Goons well bought are half sold— 
advertising does the other half. 





AN advertisement ought never to 
occupy more space than it is worth. 

Wuy is the successful advertiser 
like the United States? Because 
both coin money. 





Ir is just because it is so easy to 
write some kind of an ad that it is hard 
to write the best kind. 





It’s a crime against your business 
to blame it for being slow, if you’re 
too slow to advertise it. 





THE establishment of schools of 
journalism suggests the thought that 
schools of advertising may be a pos- 
sibility of the future. 





A TRAINED newspaper man will 
often make a good advertisement 
writer, his journalistic experience hav- 
ing taught him to always pick out the 
salient points in the matter at hand, 
and to make a readable story of them. 
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IF earnestness is the root of elo- 
quence, the earnest advertiser, with 
faith in his wares, should be able to 
write an eloquent ad. 


IT is reported that the sale of Sun- 
day newspapers has materially de- 
creased since so many people have 
taken to riding bicycles on that day. 


DuRING the week ending Wednes- 
day, June 5, two hundred and sixty- 
five paid-in-advance subscribers were 
added to PRINTERS’ INK subscription 
list. 





THE Evening Telegram, of New 
York, issues an extra every evening 
except Sunday at ten o'clock, and is 
the only newspaper in America that 
does it. 





SUMMER is the time for advertising 
suburban real estate. People have 
more leisure to examine properties, 
and the weather does not interfere so 
much with projected excursions. 


THE rejection of medical advertis- 
ing by some newspapers is well known. 
It is to be regretted, however, that 
standard and reliable remedies must 
suffer equally with the undeserving. 





THE advertising contract blanks of 
the Teachers’ World are printed in 
copying ink, so that, after being filled 
out, the complete contract can be trans- 
ferred to the advertiser’s copying book. 


JAPAN is receiving a great deal of 
valuable advertising now. The mag- 
azines are full of articles about the ad- 
vantages of this country, both from a 
commercial standpoint and the tourist’s 
point of view. 





CONTRIBUTIONS on advertising sub- 
jects are wanted at this office. Articles 
should be about 500 words in length, 
and should be practical. Payment 
will be made on acceptance, without 
waiting for publication. 





How large a part of the circulation 
of papers publishing wants depends 
on the wants, will never be known. 
Thousands of copies of papers making 
a specialty of want advertising are 
purchased daily by persons in need of 
situations, who would never buy them 
otherwise. These readers do not al- 
ways add to an advertiser’s profit. 
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AN advertisement recently appeared 
in the ‘‘ want’’ columns of a New York 
newspaper, asking for a clergyman 
who would allow his name to be used, 
for five dollars a month, as one of the 
sponsors of a patent medicine. 





THE columns of many otherwise re- 
liable publications contain more or less 
unreliable advertising. Some religious 
weeklies are great sinners in this re- 
spect. It seems as if any one who 
can pay the price is admitted to their 
advertising columns. 


FORMERLY the wholesaler cared 
principally to interest the dealer, and 
sell him a bill of goods. To-day the 
wholesaler advertises his wares direct- 
ly to the public, and the dealer orders 
them almost without any solicitation 
on the wholesaler’s part. 


THE fact that the want ads in a 
newspaper are eagerly read, has in- 
duced some advertisers to sandwich 
their advertising between them. Of 
course the newspapers charge extra 
for these preferred positions, but the 
advertiser does not object. 





It is wonderful how the advertising 
of day summer resorts is neglected. 
Coney Island and Glen Island, New 
York, are radically different resorts, 
and a person who liked one would de- 
test the other. Yet the newspaper 
ads give no inkling as to the peculiar 
advantages of each. 





Botu the Forum and the Review of 
Reviews for June contain interesting 
articles on the Adirondacks in their ad- 
vertising pages. The article in the 
Forum is written by ‘‘ Adirondack 
Murray,” is amply ‘llustrated and is 
interesting as a piece of literary de- 
scription as well as an advertisement. 





THE weekly Astorian, of Astoria, 
Ore., in an article on salmon, suggests 
that the local salmon men unite them- 
selves into a protective union, and that 
every member of this union contribute 
a certain sum per annum, in advance, 
‘*for suitable advertising in the largest 
family papers in the United States, 
showing a fac-simile of the Union Pro- 
tective Label, and placing consumers 
in possession of such information as 
will guard them against fraud, such ad- 
vertising to be atiended to by the ex- 
ecutive committee.” 
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Prize ‘conteSts, where each com- 
petitor is allowed an unlimited number 
of guesses or votes, provided each is 
accompanied by a coupon cut from 
the newspaper, may cause the sale of 
several hundred more copies per day, 
but as the extra newspapers are simply 
bought for the coupons, the extra cir- 
culation does not materially add to 
the advertiser's profit. 


THE Journal, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
claims as some of its strong points that 
‘*it is read by aclass of people who pay 
ten dollars a year forit’’ and that it 
‘thas the largest circulation of any 
daily in Iowa.” In this age of low- 
priced papers it is remarkable to find 
one able to boast of being the highest- 
priced, and, at the same time, having 
the largest circulation. 





THE foreign advertising department 
of the Cleveland Press, which has been 
under the direction of Mr. C. J. Bill- 
son for the past ten years, will here- 
after be managed by Mr. M. Lee 
Starke, who will have his office at 53 
Tribune Building, New York City, 
and devote his time exclusively to rep- 
resenting the Cleveland Press. 


Most newspapers will not accept a 
‘*help wanted ’’ ad which calls for a 
stamp for a possible reply. The 
reason is plain. If a merchant wishes 
one envelope addresser, and inserts an 
ad in the newspaper, calling for a 
stamp, he is apt to get several hundred 
stamps in reply, and make a profit on 
the transaction, a practice that would 
encourage much advertising of this 
character by persons who have no need 
of help but are hungry for—stamps. 


Cot. ALBERT A. POPE recently 
stated that when he began to advertise 
his bicycles he said very little about 
his own wheels as compared with 
others, his advertising being devoted 
to educating the people to the advan- 
tages of bicycle riding. He had to 
overcome the prejudice and ignorance 
of people concerning the new machine. . 
‘L his educating of the people is an im- 
portant factor in advertising. Recently 
a mouth wash was widely advertised 
merely by its name. The majority of 
Americans, however, have not yet 
reached that degree of sanitary knowl- 
edge which makes them require mouth 
washes. What is needed is to edu- 
cate them to the necessity or desir- 
ability of having them. 
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THERE recently appeared in the 
Los Angeles LZxpress, right in the 
center of the page and on four differ- 
ent pages, entirely surrounded by pure 
reading matter, a displayed advertise- 
ment of the Royal Baking Powder Co. 
What position will advertisers next 
demand and what position will pub- 
lishers refuse ? 


IT is acurious fact that the name 
of the novel Trilby is the only one 
that has been extensively used for ad- 
vertising purposes. The Breadwin- 
ners, The Quick or the Dead, and 
later, The Yellow Aster, Ships That 
Pass in the Night, Esther Waters, all 
enjoyed a furor that was second only 
to Trilby, yet none of these were 
utilized by the advertisers. 

THE L£ditor, a writer's publication 
issued at Franklin, Ohio, is agitating 
a modification of the postal laws which 
will allow a writer to send his manu- 
scripts at the same rate as ordinary 
merchandise. It argues that the manu- 
scripts of a newspaper or literary man 
are as much his wares as books are a 
publisher’s wares, and that to compel 
him to send his manuscripts at letter 
rates is an unfair discrimination 
against the writer. 


Nort only in composition and dis- 
play has there been the marked im- 
provement in advertising, so frequent- 
ly commented upon ; perhaps a greater 
improvement still—at any rate it is a 
most hopeful one—is in the nature and 
character of the very advertisements 
themselves. The one, however, natur- 
ally follows the other and, as the 
science of advertising develops, the 
business of advertising is raised to a 
higher plane. 


IT MAKES ADVERTISERS SMART. 


An ad-solicitor for a daily paper 


said the other day: ‘‘I wish PRINT- 
ERS’ INK had never been heard of ! 
It makes advertisers ‘ too smart.’ Now, 
there’s Blank, who for years has paid 
just what I asked him for space, taking 
as much as he needs once or twice a 
week ; yesterday he insisted upon mak- 
ing a contract for so many inches to be 
used within a year, and made me give 
him a good discount from what I had 
been getting from him. If this keeps 
u ” 


“If this keeps up,” interrupted a 
level-headed newspaper man, ‘‘ both 
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Blank and yourself will be the gainer, 
for Blank is evidently absorbing some 
very good ideas on the subject of ad- 
vertising from The Little School- 
master ; he is becoming a more in- 
telligent advertiser, consequently he 
will get better results for his money, 
and will be encouraged to use more 
space. He will become a systematic 
and persistent advertiser, instead of a 
haphazard one, and your paper will 
profit by it. Newspapers need fear 
nothing from an enlightenment of ad- 
vertisers, It is greatly to the publish- 
er’s interest to see that his advertisers 
get their money’s worth. The more 
your advertisers read PRINTERS’ INK, 
the better off you'll be in the long run, 
although they may not swallow fairy 
stories as easily as they used to take 
’em.’’ 


eS es 
EXTREME POLITENESS. 


PRINTERS’ INK likes to be polite 
when under the necessity of return- 
ing unavailable MSS., but the editor 
has not yet reached the stage of polite- 
ness of a Chinese editor, who is said to 
return a rejected MS. with this Jetter : 

Illustrious brother of the sun and moon.— 
Behold thy servant prostrate before thy feet. I 
bow to thee, and beg that of thy graciousness 
thou mayst grant that I may speak and live. 
Thy honored manuscript has deigned to 
cast the light of its august countenance upon 
me. With raptures I have perused it. By 
the bones of my ancestors, never have I en- 
countered such wit, such pathos, such lofty 
thought. With fear and trembling I return 
the writing. Were I to publish the treasure 

ou sent me, the Emperor would order that 

it should be made the standard, and that 
none be published except such as equaled 
it. Knowing literature as I do, and that it 
would be impossible in ten thousand years to 
equal what you have done, I send your 
writing back. Ten thousand times I crave 
our pardon. Behold, my head is at your 
eet. Do what you will.—Your servant's 
servant, THE Epitor. 


—__+o—___ 
A GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 


Speaking of Mr. J. L. Stack, the 
Chicago advertising agent, editor Lan- 
caster, of the Fourth Estate, says: 
‘*About this time in the year he be- 
gins to think of yachting and other 
summer pleasures. In his outings, he 
always seeks, and without difficulty 
obtains, the company of his customers, 
who are fortunate indeed when they 
receive invitations from Mr. Stack.’ 

EM PES “ome es 2 
MouAMMED to the mountain went, ’tis said, 

Because the mountain to him would not 
come. 

Till you = the public with your ads, 

The public to your store will saver come. 
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THE DANGER OF SUCCESS. 


(Dedicated to the memory of those who feel 
his way.) 


A man profound, and seeming wise, 
o made a name 
And bus’ness fame 
With printers’ ink 
That made folks think, 
Went heretic. ‘* Why advertise 
And day by day 
ust throw away 
he hard earned rocks? 
My name now talks; 
My growing trade, my store’s vast size, 
ill draw the crowd 
And talk more loud 
Than columns wasted every day 
On ‘ads’ I’m sure no longer eal 
He cut the printers down one-half; 
The saving made the old man laugh ; 
But day by day 
Trade fell away. 
Success had made the old man mad. 
His bus’ness soon got ** awful bad ”’ ; 
But still he wouldn’t advertise 
And “ Store for Sale” caused no surprise. 


“>. 


ANSWERS 10 INIERESTING QUES- 
TIONS. 


1. Is it judicious advertising to distribute 
5,000 or 6000 circulars or folders in a town of 
50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants if the advertiser 
is running a three-inch “ad” in five daily 
papers, where the “‘ads”’ are changed week- 
ly, with a ten or fifteen-line local in the 
reading columns each week in each paper? 

2. Would it be wise to discontinue one or 
the other? If so, which? Or would you ad- 
vise dropping some of the papers, as four 
out of the five are evening papers ? 

The esteemed subscriber who asks us the 
above questions is not only, to our knowl- 
edge, a firm believer in eorg psy but has 
a very accurate idea of how it can be done to 
most advantage. We do not think he would 
find his own judgment in the matter at fault, 
yet we willingly aid him with our personal 
views, which are the result of a somewhat 
extensive experience. In reply to question 
No. 1, we would say that while not being 
strong advocates of advertising by circular, 
yet in connection with newspaper advertis- 
ing circulars bring returns enough, at least, 
to more than cover the expense. In fact, 
such advertising by circulars at intervals is 
resorted to by some of the most extensive 
advertisers in newspapers — John Wana- 
maker, of this city, for instance. In reply to 
question No. 2, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is unwise to advertise by circular 
at the expense of newspaper advertising. 
If it be necessary to Gamisinne either, 
by all means let the circular be the suf- 
ferer. Advertising by circular alone is, 
in most cases, a very doubtfully profitable 
investment ; it is always a pecan Ao invest- 
ment, inasmuch as the money is not being 
used to the best possible advantage. As to 
the advisability of dropping some of the 
papers, we are unable to aid our questioner, 
being unacquainted with the papers and 
readers alike. His own judgment must de- 
cide the possible wisdom of dropping one or 

A 
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INK. 


A GOOD REPUTATION, 


What is it worth to a merchant, in dollars 
and cents, to have a reputation for honesty, 
fairness and reliabilit 

is so much valued in this world that 
even the semblance of good commands a pre- 
mium in commerce and trade. However weak 
and nerveless aman mvzy be morally, in his 
own inner knowledge of himself, gathered 
from the self-inventory of his moral quali- 
ties, if he does right in the public eye, acts 
honorably with men_and honestly with the 
world at ) Bonn he secures 2 reputation which 
is a very considerable part of his capital and 
adds adbeoal measure to his stock in trade. 
Such a man need not vouch the quality of 
his goods ; the fact that Ae sells them, without 
explaining their deficiencies, establishes their 
worth at the price. He is not compelled to 
go into hysterics in his advertising; he need 
only state the facts in strong, simple lan- 
guage, and his presentation will attract the 
confident public against the questionable 
neighbor who must invent superlatives and 
sprinkle exclamation points through his ad- 
vertisements to compel the doubting reader's 
attention. Take up any metropolitan news- 
paper, and the student of advertising can in- 
stinctively fix the status of the several lead- 
ing advertisers in the confidence of the com- 
munity. Here, one has to scream at the 
reader ; there, another calmly and confidently 
states his case. One gets the ear only 
through the compelling power of the “ bar- 
gain price’’; the other commands a hearing 
on the merits of his goods. The one talks to 
the prospective buyer of that day; the other 
to an all-the-year audience, and in so doin 
demonstrates the solid value of a well-earn 
reputation. The “ good-will” of such a 
business is an assessable quality; of the 
other, is valueless. 

A good reputation is acquired so slowly, 
and represents such a vast accretion of little 
right-doings, that one should treasure it 
above every other form of the capital in 
their investment— for it 7s capital, as certain] 
as that repr din mer dise and ban 
balances. Yet how wasteful men are of 
the chances of acquiring this treasure! In 
Kings County penitentiary there are sixty- 
one bank pr Sa imprisoned for embezzle- 
ment-—seven presidents, fifteen cashiers, for- 
ty-nine tellersand clerks. They deliberately 
squandered the potentialities of a good repu- 
tation, with all the human dignities and 
honors attaching thereto—and their crimes 
brought them the. briefest compensations. 
The same quality of misdemeanor, if not the 
same quantity, menaces the future of the 
thoughtless merchant who is selling cotton- 
and-linen for “all linen” or rolled-plate 
cases for “‘ twenty-year filled’ ; who broadly 
intimates that his honest competitor is “ no 
better than he should be’’; who advertises 
* dollar values at nineteen cents”’; and who, 
in divers and manifold ways, practices upon 
the ignorance or the duplicity of the public. 
Like the embezzling bankers, their sin will 
eventually find them out ; if by cunning and 
ingeni Iment they evade detection 
in their own day, their children will have to 
bear the burden in theirs—the burden of dis- 
covery of a parent’s fraud, the witness of 

ish of public scorn and the con- 
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two of the most insignificant and Zz 
the money on circulars in connection with 
liberal advertising in the others. A knowl- 
edge of the constituency of each paper is 
necessary before thus deciding.—Acystone. 
paca 5 ati 
Fonpest hopes materialize 
When you wisely advertise. 


the p 
tempt of honorable men.— Keystone. 
— oo aa 

Some men try advertising as the Indian 
tried feathers. He took one feather, laid it 
on the board and slept on it all night. Inthe 
morning he remarked: “White man say 
feathers heap soft ; white man d-—— feal.”” 
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NOTES. ° 


“*MuLEsKIN shoes, tougher than tough” 
are advertised in Omaha. 

** As Goop as an irrigated farm’’ is the way 
a Nebraska merchant advertises his business 
for sale. 

Youna, the New York hatter, is advertis- 
ing on the covers of the boxes in which the 
toc. lunches come. 

» Packer’s Tar Soap has-issued an attract- 
Ive poster in the Beardsley style, represent- 
ing a girl with a wealth of hair. 

A CHIROPODIST announces on his cards 
that he hac had the honor of removing corns 
from several of the crowned heads of Europe. 

A cOMPANY owning vacant property in 
West Brooklyn, New York, has the words 
“* West Brooklyn” laid on the grass, on each 
division, the big letters being composed of a 
large number of small white stones. 

Tue Jewelers’ Weekly tells of a remark- 
able window display in England. The sash 
was filled in with “ rough magnifying glasses, 
——- which oranges syoseees as large as 
pumpkins, and cherries the size of apples.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends PRINTERS’ INK a 

hotograph of the window of the Draper 

rug Co., West Superior, Wis., designed to 
advertise ‘* Best Tonic.’’ In the center is a 
very large bottle of the preparation, with 
wings to resemble an eagle; a flag, labeled 
“ Health,” is inserted in the mouth of the 
bottle. Around this centerpiece bottles are 
artistically arranged, large fans and some 
statuary also being used. 


CONFIDENCE WINS 

We hear merchants say about a certain 
line of goods, “‘I did not believe they would 
sell very well when I bought them; now my 
predictions have been fulfiMled.”” Have you 
ever thought that this was probably so be- 
cause you started in with the idea that the 
goods would not sell, and you did not make 
the proper efforts to push them? If you feel, 
before you take hold of a matter, that you 
do not think it is going to be a success, then 
let it alone, because it is nine to one that it 
will be a failure unless you go into it with 
push and enthusiasm. It is the same way in 
advertising ; if you feel that you are talking 
about something in which you have confi- 
dence, and which you yourself believe to 
have merit and to deserve success, then you 
are much more likely to use the words and 
style which will be attractive and convincing 
to the readers. In dressing the window, even 
if you feel that these goods are not going to 
make a good display, and that they are not 
going to look well after they get into the 
window, and “I don’t think. the window will 
do the house much good anyhow,”’ then, very 
likely, you will put them into their positions 
in such a way—in such a half-hearted, care- 
less manner—that it will really be of very 
little use to yourself, and not very attractive 
to your customers.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 

~ 0+ 


DON’T WAIT 
If in this world you wish to win 
And rise above the common chump, 
Take off your coat and os right in, 
Don’t wait, lay hold, hang on and hump. 





Don’t wait until the iron’s hot, 
But make it hot by muscle, 
Don’t wait for wealth your father’s got, 
Take off your coat and hustle. 
—Spawell Print, Boston. 
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A PARADISE FOR POETS. 


Having learned that there is a great deal 
of poetical taler.t scattered (badly) among the 

oung people of Mansfield, and wishing to 
& in the front in all calculated to improve 
the minds and develop the talent of the 
young people, the Hawkeye from this time 
on will run a poet’s corner and all original 
contributions will be printed as early as pos- 
sible after they are handed in. 

To make things interesting the Hawkeye 
will give a life scholarship in the Piper fn 
stitute of Phonography, at Dallas, ‘l'ex., t 
the young lady or gentleman who sends in 
the most meritorious original contribution 
between now and the first day of next 
October. 

Address all communications in regard to 
this matter to ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,” care of 
Hawkeye.—Mans/field (Tex.) Hawkeye. 





*"*SDEATH I'LL PRINT IT!” 

The following advertisement, according to 
Chambers’ wh was written by the 
author of ‘* Essay on Man”’ and inserted in 
the London Daily Post of June 14, 1728: 





Whereas, there has been a_ scandalous 
paper cried about the streets under the title 
of ‘A Popp upon Pope,”’ insinuating that | 
was whipped in Ham-walks on Thursday 
last: This is to give notice that I did not 
stir out of my house at Twickenham, and 
that the same is a malicious and ill-grounded 
report.—Alexander Pope. 








WHY NOT TRY THE NEWSPAPERS? 

First Member (Board of Trade, Western 
town)—This town ain’t doing $10 worth of 
business a day, and we ain’t sold a town lot to 
an outsider foramonth. This won’tdo. We 
must devise ways an’ means to keep this 
glorious metropolis before the public. 

Second Renter (thoughtfully)—That’s so; 
but it costs a heap o’ money to keep upa 
good baseball team.—New York Week y. 


FINE HAIRCUTTING 
AND SHAVING, 


B y Anto e Benen ato, opposite the 
he Geoverament Bailding, The 








The above style a specialty. 





Specimen Ap— From the Carson City, 
Nevada, Appea/. 
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will make 
RESULTS smile w See 


you use our line of Popular 
Books to increase your sub- 
scription list. New 4-page Premium 


A. F. DID IT. 


Of the last annual Newspaper Press 
Directory, the Vewspaper Maker says : 
Looking through the advertisin ages, am 
one is soni with the contubwaalae of the List of Advertising Electros ready. 
newspaper proprietors in the matter of ideas Address EXCELSIOR 
and ty ype display. The characteristic same- | = PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
ness of the newspaper announcements is un- | £6 City Hall Place, - New York. 
relieved by any attempt to inject individu- ae 
ality into them with but one exception, and THE ‘‘ PRINTERS’ INK” VASE. 
that is the advertisement of an American 
paper, the Omaha See, the cut used being | 
me made for A. Frank Richardson, who | 
represents the paper in New York. 
to 























Displayed Advertisements 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 

extra for specified position—if granted. | ze 
Must be handed in one week in advance. | F- 


STAMES FOR SOLLES WeNeaere | 
r 

THE WA VE, %n,,Francinco, Cal... the | f 

political weekly. E. KATZ, | 


"73, 000 weet ns | <A? 
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186- i World hide, 






































York, N. Y., so Je agent. | 
R-I-P-A-N-S 
a —_ 
w 
7 The modern stand- 
= ard Family Medi- Every ad-smith intending to make 
° , an effort to secure the prize vase of- 
7) cine: Cures the fered for the advertisement worded 
w nd and displayed to best serve the pur- 
> common every-day || pose of attracting subscribers to PkINT- 
i H ERS’ INK: A Journal for Advertisers, 
pha ills of humanity. should send in his name and address, 
Nei and the whole story of the proposed 
aay competition will be sent to him just as 
Zz soon as the pamphlet containing copy of 
S the four hundred advertisements, now 
in hand, is completed. Addressall com- 
munications simply PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York. 
54 
A SMALL MAN, A BIG BOY 
; AND 


A Triple Alliance that will produce 12,000 to 14,000 papers per hour 
Chicago. CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., New York. 
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( ae tes ngeeaer Doubt 
THE National 3| there 


* Tribune. | can 


FOR NEARLY FOURTEEN YEARS 
THIS PAPER HAS BEEN A REGU- Be 


LAR VISITOR AT OVER 100,000 
HOMES IN THE NORTH EVERY 


The 
7 Peterson 
rocrenertnawa norway $| [LY g azine 


of the 
Country Home. 
SAMPLE COPIES FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 
IN MATTERS RELATING TO AD- 
VERTISING FOR ITS COLUMNS, 
USE~—-~ It 
Saturday {| pays 
Telegram, Advertisers 
MANCHESTER, N. H. eece 
The Leading Advertisers Do. Penfield Pub. Co. 
CIRCULATION, 50,000. 109-111 Fifth Ave., 


ADDRESS 
Zj— New York. 
we 
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The National Tribune, 
WASENSTER, D.C. 


BYRON ANDREWS, 
Manager Branch Office, 
66 PULITZER BUILDING, 
4 N. Y. CITY. 
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Particulars from Advertising Office, ett 
517-518 Temple Court, FRANK EB. MORRISON, 
Special Agent, 
500 Temple Court, 
New York. 
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125,000 
People. 


Daily—Evening, 


FOUNDED 1876. 


Has Many Good Points. 


HERE ARE JUST THREE. 


1. Largest City Circulation of any Richmond Paper. 
2. Distinctively a Family ay og 
3- Pays Advertisers Because Its Space is Reasonable. 
LA COSTE, Prices, Etc., of 
Park Row, Home 


Office: 
lew York. Richmond, Va. 





Y | Solicit 


8 é %- 
Ron Th . wor 
°SE wo want 60° 


S a general thing, the fair way to do is to patronize home 
workmen, but in the matter of advertising it is different. 
Your local printer may be ever so good a workman, but he has 
not the assortment of material that I have—the type, the bor- 
ders, the ornaments. 

He cannot afford to buy them, because there is not enough 
high-class work in his city to justify the expense. 

Many of the great advertisers of the United States bring 
their work tome. The leading ad writers of America come 
to my office when they have important jobs on hand. To hold 
this I am compelled to buy everything new in type faces and 
borders. I print every thing in first-class style. 

> > 


WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce Street, HK 








Mar. Printers’ ink Press, NEW YORK. 
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To Get Acquainted 


with nice people in good homes, the 
service of a trusted friend to intro- 
duce you is most valuable. That’s 
what these papers can do for you—in- 
troduce you to a lot of people in relig- 
ious homes of seven different denom- 
inations. From 19 to 74 years they 
have had--and still have—the exclu- 
sive entry into these homes as the 
favorite and cnly religious home week- 
lies of their several denominations in 
this particular locality. 

They can make your advertising 





effective. They are doing it for others. 
Put PHILADELPHIA. 
Lutheran Observer 
Them ] Presbyterian Journal 
On | Ref’d Church Messenger 
Episcopal Recorder 
Your Lutheran ‘eo ee 
. Christian Instructor 
List } Christian Recorder 














Write to us for fuller particulars. 
Religious Press 
Association 


Phila. 
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Judge Yourself 


by your own experience or knowledge, 
what kind of people are they who 
are the superintendents and teachers 
of Sunday schools? Are they provi- 
dent, intelligent, well-to-do and act- 
ivein gocd works? 


Che Sunday School Canes 


is cherished and thoroughly read in the 
Christian homes of this class. 








NY 
7x 


Present issue over 158,000 COPIES 
weekly to paid-in-advance adult sub- 


scribers, the active church-workers in 


different denominations — 15,000 more 
than at the same date last year. 
High-class circulation for less than 
one-half cent per line for 1,000 copies is- 
sued. 
Write to us for fuller particulars. 
Religious Press 
= Association 
Phila. 





Morning Times, 


4,500 Daily, 










14,000 


past. 


H. D. LA COSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 


VOOOOOOOOOOO OOOOH OOOO ee eee 


If you advertise in Ohio you are interested in knowing which 
papers produce the best results in that State. 


...Uayton... 


with its 80,000 people, the 


giving a combined circulation of 


are the ones that shrewd advertisers have included for many years 
They have all the prestige and advantages that an existence 
of many years brings to a paper, and, in addition, are thoroughly 
modernized and up-to-date; a vigorous policy placed and still 
keeps them in the frontrank of Dayton journalism, 
pleasure in submitting prices for advertising. 


ee 
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In 


Evening News, 


9,500 Daily, 


Daily, 


We will take 


SPECIAL 
NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVE < 


ee 
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Investment 


and 


Speculation. 


The difference between invest- 
ment and speculation lies in the 
comparative chances /or and 
against your keeping your money 
and making a profit. 

Some advertising is speculation. 
C.N.U. advertising is investment. 

The chances are all for you ; 
providing you have a good article 
and use good copy. 

If you supply this, we will 
“‘do the is 

We will print a good paper, for 
a good list, to cover a good dis- 
trict—well. 

We have been long enough at 
it to know how to do it. 

Wouldn’t have been able to 
stay at it so long if we hadn’t 
always done it. 

Please send for a catalogue. 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 
93 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK: to Spruce Street. 

















Pioneer in 
Reasonable 
..f-FICeS. 











Office of 


Che Courier. 


New Courier Building, 108 Main St. 








THE ONLY ENGLISH DAILY AND SUNDAY OEMOCRATIC 
MORNING PAPER IN INDIANA SOUTH OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


Mr. JONSON, EvaNsviLLE, Inp., May 15, 1895. 
New York. 

Dear Sir—Please find inclosed check for $20 for 500 lbs. news ink for summer use 
and for a Goss Stereotype Perfecting Press. Send us as good ink as heretofore. We order 
this ink from you while the “ old-line ” ink men are in the office offering to give us the same 
price, guarantee quality and pay for it when we find it satisfactory. Our answer is that 
Mr. Jonson is entitled to our trade. He is the pioneer in reasonable prices and has taught 
us a lesson of great value, and we cannot afford to buy from any one else even at lower 
prices than his. Respectfully, 

COURIER CO., J. S. Remy, Mgr. 











If the newspaper .publishers of this country would stop to consider the 
amount of money which can be saved by using my ink, they would compel 
the OLD-LINE ink companies to toe the mark as in the above case. My prices 
are always advertised and I always secure the cash in advance. My com- 
petitors ask double my prices, but are willing to meet mine when selling to 
good parties and will give credit if forced to it. The great secret of my trade 
after all is to be found in the fact that my inks are better. 


Send for my beautiful price list. 


ADDRESS: 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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They try every way to circumvent me, but my Lucky Rabbit's Foot gets 


away with ’em every time. 











MILFORD 


DAILY * NEWS, 


MILFORD, MASS. 


LE OTHER, Pept MN Lead, Oipyass. Jhlag 14: 189 5~ 








Dasty Girevlation, 2800 Copres 


Dear Sir—Inclosed please find our check for $11.25, for which ship us a 250 Ib. barrel 





of news ink such as we have had from you on previous occasions. 

We have not ordered from you since last Oct., owing to the fact that Morrill shipped 
1s a 257 Ib. barrel of ro-cent ink, without having received an order from us todoso. We 
refused to take it, and it remained in the station here a few weeks. They wrote two or 
three letters and then sent their representative out here to induce us to accept it. He put 
the price way down and we took it. He said he was going to sell us the mext ink we would 


use, but ¢Zs is the order and it goes to you. 


Voug Dty. YO 1 Lore 








My news ink gives universal satisfaction and is never shipped without 
an order, as I must get the CASH IN ADVANCE. 
Send for my beautiful price list. 
ADDRESS: 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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Cleveland 


The Western Reserve, a name bestowed upon a 
section of Northern Ohio, forms the surrounding 
country for the wealthy, prosperous city of Cleveland. 

| THe CLEVELAND WorLD 
circulates in every town, 
village and hamlet on the 
Western Reserve. 

Euclid Avenue has been called the finest residence 
street in the world. It is the pride of Cleveland and 
is the most beautiful boulevard on this continent. 

THE CLEVELAND WoRLD 
is read in almost every 
home on far-famed Euclid 
Avenue. 

The iron ward, or the eighteenth ward of Cleveland, 
is alive with rolling mills and blast furnaces, and is 
peopled by a vast army of sturdy workingmen. 

THE CLEVELAND WORLD 
is the favorite newspaper 
of these industrious wage- 
workers. 

THE CLEVELAND WorRLD covers Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio as no other paper covers this great 
territory. The circulation, character and influence 
of the CLEVELAND WorLD make it the ove medium 
for the advertiser. It pays to tell the truth. 


World. 


WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 


ROBT. P. PORTER, PRESIDENT. 








Designed by Will M. Clemens, P. O. Box 1716, N. Y. 














@) 
THE 


EVENING 
STAR 


has a 
Larger Circulation 
in the Homes 
of 
Washington 

than | 
all the Other Papers 
of the City 
Added Together, 
because it 
Stands up Always 
for the 
Interests 
of the 
People of 
Washington ; 
Contains 
the 
Latest 
and 
Fullest Local 
and 
General News. 
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and 
Surpasses 
», all the 
Other Papers 
in the 
City 
in the 
Variety and Excellence 
of its 
Literary Features. 


® 
It 
Literally 
Goes Everywhere, 
and is 
Read 
by 
Everybody. 
It is, 
therefore, 
as a 
Local 
Advertising Medium, 
without a 
Peer, 
Whether 
Cost 
or 
Measure of Publicity 
be 
Considered. 
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S 
Post-Intelligencer----- 


Every intelligent advertiser knows that, in 
placing new articles on the market and in 
keeping old ones before the public, the 
great newspapers of the country are the 
most effective mediums. This is because 
they have a large and prosperous con- 
stituency, with ample means to supply their 


of Washington is the SEATTLE POST- 
INTELLIGENCER. It has no rival, no 
peer, and stands absolutely at the head 
of the newspaper procession in the great 
Puget Sound Region. 


+00 OO OOee-- 
KNOWN CIRCULATION : 

Daily, Exceeding = 14,000 

15,000 

15,000 


Sunday, Exceeding 
Weekly, Exceeding 





A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Advertisers eve: 
and to offer su 
advertising w 
booklets, novelties, catalogs. Tel 


ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 





I have been comparing the recent 
advertisements of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association with those of the 
Pabst Brewing Co. It seems to me 
that the Pabst folks have the advan- 
tage. They have used persistently 





APINT OF FOOD 











and consistently a style of display dis- 
tinctly their own. In my recollection 
there never has been anything like it 
before. This of itself is a great ad- 
vantage. 

The mass of black used in these ads, 
and the strong contrasts of black and 
white, make them exceedingly strik- 
ing. In some cases the wording could 
have been very much improved by 
elimination and simplification. 

The advertisement which I repro- 
duce here sounds entirely too much 
like the good little boy’s primer les- 
son. The matter would be all right, 
perhaps, in an advertising ‘‘ primer,”’ 
and while it is very good, I am afraid 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. . 


where are invited to send matter for criticism ; to 
ons for the betterment of this 
criticised oe, frankly and fairly. 

e your adv 


ropound problems 
department. ‘Anything pertaining to 
md your ads, circul 





ertising troublées—perhaps I can lighten them. 
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the reader of the magazine ad would 
get a little bit tired before he got 
through. In fact, I doubt if one out 
of ten would actually finish reading 
the ad. 

It strikes me that there is too much 
talk about the tonic, and not enough 
about what it does. People like to 
read about symptoms, and about the 
effect of medicines and tonics. They 
like to have ‘‘ that tired feeling” ex- 
plained and dwelt upon, and they like 
to be told that the thing advertised 
will make them ‘‘ gain a pound a day.”’ 
I don’t believe they care much what 
the stuff is made of if it helps them. 

Incidentally, it is well to give some 
real information about the article ad- 
vertised, but there is such a thing as 
running this feature into the ground. 
To be sure, this Pabst advertisement 
is only one of a series, and, for all I 
know, it may be the only one of the 
series which has this characteristic. 

The advertising has been character- 
ized by its boldness, not only in dis- 
play but in the space and the media 
used. It has been very striking, and 
is bound to increase the demand for 
the Pabst product, whether the imme- 
diate results are satisfactory or not. 

The Anheuser-Busch advertising 
that I have seen is well enough done, 
but it lacks distinctive style. The 
half-page ad in June Scribner's is 
made attractive by a well-drawn illus- 
tration, but it is an illustration similar 
to those which have been used to ad- 
vertise almost everything else under 
the sun. 

You have to look at the ad two or 
three times to find out what it is 
about. It is nice, clean, attractive 
advertising, but there is nothing strik- 
ing about it. It is better than 
the general run, because more money 
has been spent in making the illustra- 
tion. That is all. There is no new 
thought in it. There is nothing in- 
cisive—nothing out of the ordinary. 


* & 
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On an average of five or six times a 
week people come ‘to me personally, 
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or by letter, to get my opinion of 
advertisements they have written, and 
to inquire whether or not I think they 
would make a success at advertisement 


writing. 
I have but one answer to make to 
such inquiries—‘‘ | don’t know.’”’ I 


am not a prophet. I do know that 
there is a strong market for good work 
in this line. 1 know that the demand 
is greater than the supply, and that the 
real market is as yet undeveloped. The 
people who need the advertisement 
writer most are the ones who at 
present use him least. 

I am reminded of an advertisement 
of Mr. J. E. Powers, in the current 
issue of the Century. In it, he says he 
has never published a page advertise- 
ment in the Century which has not 
brought him twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of work, and that the last 
page he published—last February— 
brought him two clients, who paid him, 
during the year, more than twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

To the uninitiated, this seems fabu- 
lous, but it is undoubtedly true, and it is 
probably just as true that these people 
got a good deal more than the worth 
of their money, One was a maker of 
galvanized iron, the other a builder of 
street cars. Probably the last people 
in the world whom the ordinary obser- 
ver would think of connecting with an 
advertisement writer. 

There is not a manufacturing con- 
cern in the country which could not 
profitably employ the services of a 
competent and conscientious advertise- 
ment writer. 

To make his services profitable, it 
wouldn’t be necessary for him to turn 
the establishment upside down, or to 
make any very radical changes in the 
methods of obtaining publicity. A 
fresh mind, brought to bear on a busi- 
ness from a new point of view is sure 
to bring out valuable thoughts and 
ideas. Frequently one little idea in a 
great mass of work is worth more than 
the whole work costs. 

A short time ago I wrote two circu- 
lars for a manufacturing concern, the 
price of which was $60. The man I 
did the work for told me that he con- 
sidered one word that I used in con- 
nection with his goods worth more 
than the total price of both circulars. 
I didn’t know which word it was until 
he told me. The word came to my 
mind naturally and instantly in think- 
jng about the goods. ‘I am giving this 
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illustration merely to show the advan- 
tage of looking at a thing through 
more than one mind, 

To return to what I started to talk | 
about, I can only repeat to the aspirant 
for ad writing glory and shekels that 
‘*I don’t know.” The only way to 
find out whether you can make a suc- 
cess of ad writing, or not, is to try. 
If good business men are willing to 
buy your matter and pay for it, you may 
be pretty sure that it’s good matter. 
This is not an infallible rule, because 
some good business men buy some 
pretty bad matter, but generally speak- 
ing, it is true. 

The latest communication I have is 
from a woman, who writes fairly good 
ads, but who makes it impossible for 
me to criticise them in PRINTERS’ INK 
by saying: ‘‘Please do not say any- 
thing against them. If you find any- 
thing to commend, I shall indeed feel 
proud.’’ I will not criticise matter in 
this department for anybody who wants 
anything but my candid opinion. I 
cannot agree to praise the good points 
and ignore the bad ones. I must be 
perfectly free to say exactly what I 
think. 

* % 
+ 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


I have the following interesting let- 
ter from a leading shoe dealer of San 
Francisco. As it is a personal letter I 
do not feel justified in publishing the 
name of the dealer, but the letter con- 
tains so many good ideas that I cannot 
refrain from printing it for the benefit 
of my readers : 


Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—During the three years, in which 
I have handled the advertising for this house, 
I have found it useless to use. what I may call 
a general advertisement. The trade of San 
Francisco is very constant in its elements, 
the transient population being practically 
nil. We have found that we got but scant 
returns from advertising a $3 shoe for ex- 
ample, or in fact “‘ bargains’’ of any kind, 
while when we advertised some shoe which 
we controlled entirely, our ads paid. For 
example, we handle in winter a shoe which 
we call the Nova Scotia Seal Shoe. Its 
chief advantage is that it is waterproof. For 
two winters we have sold enormous quantities 
of this shoe, while previously when advertis- 
ing a =, cork sole shoe at low figures, our 
ads fell flat. Nor was this due to the form 
of ad. For in order to find out whether my 
ad-writing was at fault, I engaged profes- 
sional ad men to get up my matter, but to no 
ee. Hence, we seldom advertise merely 
or the sake of general notoriety, for I believe 
we save money by remaining out of the 
papers when we haven't anything new to 
spring. The trade of San Francisco will not 














rise to that style of advertising. At least 
not in our line. For such pu we use 
our window. I trust I have made my mean- 
ing plain. I should be glad to hear from you 
again if you have any suggestions to offer, as 
Thaw you to be an authority on such mat- 
ters. 
* 
* 


From Shreveport, La., comes this 
advertisement, which is certainly a 
gem in its way: 


SMALL POX. 


Every town and city within a radius of 
300 miles is quarantining against other 
reported smallpox infected towns and 
cities. I regard smallpox as necessarily 
no more serious than mumps. have 
had it ; caught it here, and was chucked 
away in an outhouse to die, but I’ll be 
durned if I would doit. I was arent 
to marry Miss Ella Culberson of Texas 
at the time, but being so pox-marked and 
ungodly ugly after my recovery, she 
broke the engagement on sight the first 
visit I made. I would not break worth 
acent, but hilt on like a sinner to sin, 
and got a snap judgment on her four 
years afterwards and compromised by 
aying the customary Texas marriage 
ee—$2. That wasin 1870. Before that 
date I had nettle rash, hives, chicken- 
pox, measles, mumps, itch, scarlatina, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, ozeola and ring- 
worm. Since that date I had yellow 
fever. Yet I am still here, slightly dis- 
figured but in the swim, doing as good 
grocery business as any house in the 
city. The Lord takes care of his own; 
I do likewise with my customers. I have 
very slightly improved since having 
smallpox—in avoirdupois only, none in 
appearance, for I am the ugliest man in 
my store. 
Send me your orders 


H. B. OGIEVIE. 








It was published in the Evening Cau- 
casian, which is in itself a curiosity. 
I fail to see the advantage to be derived 
from publishing an advertisement like 
this, and I would certainly suppose that 
it would do the advertiser a great deal 
of harm. It doesn’t tell what Mr. 
Ogievie sells, nor does it give any rea- 
son why anybody ought to trade with 
him. It attracts attention, and will 
probably cause comment. These feat- 
ures are good, but I believe I would 
rather not have any comment at all than 
to have it unfavorable. 

* % 
* 
“THe Quarryvitte WEEKLY Sun.” 
QUARRYVILLE, Pa., March 29, 1895. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 

My Dear Sir—I have been much inter- 
ested in your department in Printers’ Ink, 
and take the liberty of sending you a few 
ads written by myself that have proved very 
effective. We have watched our advertisers 
carefully and by helping them out (of course 
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we have many that think they don’t need help) 
we have for our trouble the largest adver- 
tising patronage of any country paper with 
which we are acquainted, our issue for this 
week ining 23 col of ads out of a 
total of 40 columns. For over a month dur- 
ing the holidays we were compelled to issue 
from 16 to 20 pages each week in order to ac- 
commodate our patrons. Yours fraternally, 
Davip R. Forses. 

There’s no use trying to criticise 
ads that have ‘‘ proved very effective."’ 
There is no doubt in the world that 
publishers of papers can be of great 
assistance to their advertisers and so 
to themselves by writing and chang- 
ing advertisements. They can make 
the ads pay better and so increase 
their advertising patronage. I have 
never been able to understand the 
short sighted policy of some papers, 
which actually fine advertisers for 
any show of enterprise, If an adver- 
tiser changes his ad, they charge him 
for composition. Asa matter of fact, 
they ought to charge him for not 
changing his ad and pay him for 
changing. 

If there’s anything that gives a paper 
a stale and uninteresting appearance it 
is a great array of standing advertise- 
ments. People now-a-days are inter- 
ested in advertisements, and they care 
to read the paper whose advertising 
columns give evidence of the most life 
and enterprise. | believe that the 
Washington Star owes a great deal of 
its hold on its readers to the fact that 
its advertising columns are kept bright 
and fresh and readable. I don’t know 
of a paper in the United States which 
has so liberal local advertising patron- 
age. I don't think this is because the 
merchants of Washington are any more 
enterprising than the merchants of 
other places. | think the condition is 
due to the efforts of the Star in having 
the advertisements changed and taken 
care of. 

It is the custom of a great many 
merchants, throughout the country, to 
subscribe for some Philadelphia pa- 
per for the purpose of getting 
points from the advertising. ‘hese 
same merchants, and many others, 
would find the money well invested 
should they subscribe for the Wash- 
ington Star for the same purpose. 

| hese advertisements from Quarry- 
ville are very good, and the particular 
thing which strikes me is that a num- 
ber of them are written for lines of 
businesses whose representatives are 
generally content with a stereotyped 
standing card in the paper. As ex- 











52 
amples of these, I submit the follow- 
ing : 


CHESTNUT 
SHINGLES 


Are now recognized to be not only 
cheaper, but more durable than pine. At my 
mill you can see the different grades and 
learn how much you can save. if you have 
the chestnut why not let me saw them for 
ree instead of going to the yard and paying 

igh prices for pine. It’s worth your while 
to see me if you intend to use shingles. 


LEVI B. BUCHER, 
Kirkwood P. O. PuseEyYvIL_Le, Pa. 


Let Us Build 
Your Houses. 


We have had years of experience 
and our references are those we have worked 
for. If you want anything that first-class 
Carpenters can do, we are sure it will pay 
you to let us do your work. Our terms are 
reasonable and we give satisfaction. If you 
want to know more, address 


SHIRK & WOLF, 
CARPENTERS & BUILDERS, 
New Providence, Pa. 


We Are 


Stone Masons. 


We build anything that can be 
built from stone. Those we have worked 
for are fully satisfied, and will tell you we 
know how. You'll say so, too, if you will 
let us build your walls. Dry walls for yards, 
etc., a specialty. Prices just right. Let us 
talk it over with you before you contract. 
Drop a postal in the slot and—we’ll do the 


rest. 
OATMAN & STEINMAN, 
QUARRYVILLE, Pa. 














* + 

The California Furniture Co., of 
San Francisco, have recently been us- 
ing a series of half-page advertise- 
ments in suburban papers for the pur- 
pose of increasing their patronage in 
outlying districts. The idea being 
not so much to obtain direct returns 
from the advertising, but to cultivate, 
if possible, intimate-and friendly feel- 
ing. The ad which I have before me 
is illustrated with four well-drawn pict- 
ures, showing pieces of handsome fur- 
niture in actual use. ‘I his is differ- 
ent from the usual method of furni- 
ture dealers, and is very much better. 
‘The furniture advertised generally has 
‘a plain, bald picture of the piece of 
furniture in question. A better way 
is to suggest the desirability and use- 
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fulness by showing the thing in actual 
use in a room, with people around. The 
text of this advertisement is also very 
good. Here it is: 


YOU’ VE 
BEEN 
WRONG-~~ 


In thinking that because we carry such 
a stock of expensive, inate Peal 
ture that you could not find the piece 
you wanted to buy at the price you 
could afford to pay. 





IT MATTERS NOT, BE 
IT AN EXPENSIVE OR 
A LOW_ PRICED AR- 
TICLE YOU ARE IN 
SEARCH OF—YOU CAN 
FIND IT HERE AND IN 
FAR GREATER VARIE- 
TY THAN ANYWHERE 
ELSE. 


WE CALIFORNIA 
WANT FURMITURE 
COMPAN Yeooe:.. 


YOUR 
TRADE 


And if Prices, Variety and Quality 
count we should get it. 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





* 
* 


READY-MADE ADS. 





For Groceries. 


A Square Deal 





Is what we give t 
every customer, for 
we believe the best ad 
vertisement possible is 
a woman pleased with 
the Groceries we’, 
sold her— pleased wit 
her investment clea: 
through. She will com« 
again and again, and 
her friends will come 
too. We are not her 


for a day or a month 























For Shoes. 
Does He 
Use Up 
Shoes ? 


That lively boy of yours is hard on shoes, 
is he? Have you tried the sort we sell for 
rollicking, romping youngsters? Made to 
stand all kinds of boy play and sport. Look 
just as stylish and handsome as if made for 
boys proper and on good behavior. Cost no 
more, either. 





Adaptable to several lines. 


. 

Whew! 

(100 jn the shade) 
Our influence don’t quite 
reach the mark that 
keeps the thermometer 
on the jump, but we can 
help along the fellow that 
has to do the sweating 
here below. If there is 
anything in Men’s Fixins 
to Keep Kool that we 
haven’t got it’s because it 
hasn’t been made yet. 


CILKESON & CHILD. 


Hatters and Men’s Furnishers. 





For Jewelry. 


Leading Jewelers.. 


That’s the title we started out to 
deserve and are bound to maintain. 
It takes lots of brains and energy 
and know-how to be 


Leaders in Quality 
Leaders in Style 
Leaders in Price 


but our success shows that we are 
justified in claiming a fair share of 
these qualities. A glance through 
this season’s stock will show what 
we've again done to deserve our 
hard-won title. 


You are 
Always Welcome 


For a Clearance Sale. 


‘¢ Swapping Dollars.’ 


Most good housekeepers have a 
spring cleaning, whip all the car- 
pets, “raise cain’? with last 
year’s dust and turn things u 
side down generally. hat’s 
what we’re doing, don’t use any 
Pearline or Sapolio, but a good 
deal of soft soap and common 
sense. We've some odds and 
ends in Winter underwear, lined, 
knit and cashmere gloves and 
woolen sox that we don’t want 
to carry over. If you’ve an odd 
dollar in your pocket stop in and 
we'll give you two for it. 


Gilkeson & Child, 


Hatters and Men’s Furnishers. 
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For any Business—(By Jas. Macmahon). 

They Can’t 

...Stay Here 


When our goods don’t sell quickly 
we know there must be acause. Price a little 
too high, perhaps; if so, we slice off twenty 
or thirty per cent, and then they move along 
with a smile. We allow no merchandise 
loitering. Nothing slow can exist in this 
establishment. We keep everything on the 

0, even if we are obliged to cut prices in two. 
esult—Great value for your money. 








For Gloves—(By Jas. Macmakon). 
2000 Pairs 
Fine Quality Ladies’ 


4-Button Kid Gloves, 


Just from the custom house—their 
late arrival enables us to offer them to our 
patrons—at a little above half regular retail 
prices. Note the colors—tans, browns, slates, 
pearls, white and black—embroidered backs— 


some with Paris points— | : 


large pearl buttons—Are 
positively worth $1.00 
and $1.25 perpair. The 
price we quote is sure 
to -cause a rush.—So 
don’t delay. . .. . 

For Umbrellas. 





LITTLE Curious, isn't it, how a useful 
article is always somewhere else 
DROPS ~ = whenwanted? For instance, an 
OF Umbrella, A rainy day it’s al- 
ways visitin, and when not 
WATER. visitin’, it’s “* took.” 


Where's the fellow who gets 
all the lost Umbrellas, anyway? 


We're in the Umbrella basiness. 
$1 Up. 
Good for rain or shine. 


Gilkeson & Child, 


Hatters and Men's Furnishers, 





For Men's Furnishings. 

Littl Two Collars..--- 50c. 

A. e , One pair Cuffs-- -25c. 

ithmetic. 75e. 

That’s what _ first-class 
collars and cuffs usually 
cost. We'll give youa 

Percale Shirt, Two Collars 

and One Pair Cuffs for $1, . 
Just a little more than: the 
collars and cuffs cost. 
We've never given such 
value for sp little money. 
Six New Spring Patterns 
to choose from. 

“ The early bird catches the worm.” 

Gilkeson & Child, 
Hatters and Men's Furnishers. 
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The Omaha Bee 


Has made its mark. This is because it thorough- 
ly covers its field. Not a city or 
town in the great State of Nebraska 
where the Daily and Sunday cannot 
ng be found; not a farm-house or 
J hamlet in which the Weekly is not 

/ read. Also adjoining territory in 
, iowa, Kansas, Missouri and the 
'd Dakotas. It is up-to-date in 
4 everything that makes a newspaper great. It 
enjoys the confidence of its readers, and is a 
power of good to its advertisers. 













‘ a ‘ 
a Known Circulation : { 
* P 
Daily, Exceeding 19,000 
= Sunday, “ . . 20,090 
N 


Weekly, ‘ ' 35,000 
VJ \ ke aE 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Building, 
I CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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..-LOUISville... 


Courier-Journal } 


MEANS 
Daily, Exceeding - 25,000 j= 
Sunday, « - = 30,000 = 
Weekly, « - 100,000 j= 


a 
a 
— 
— 
—- 
— 
a 
——s 
— 
— 
~~ 
—Z 
— Ss 
—— 
a 


yan ol - Rol mre) nh j= 
MAKES j= 


ne ed, Em 


r “ty hei - VV. j= 
j : ae Vir ee = 
cy ate j= 


zl Louisville Evening Times = 








= MEANS z= 

~ Exceeding 30,000 copies every — 

= week-day in the year. j= 

— =e 

= A. FRANK RICHARDSON, j= 

Chamber of C ce, Tribune Building, — 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. } S 
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THREE GREAT CHARACTERISTICS: 


ENTERPRISING, 
PATRIOTIC, 
RELIABLE. 


.. | he... 


Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, and amoug 


one of the oldest Papers in America, 
being founded in 1773. 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘“* THE AMERICAN” is 
such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing 
rapidly, and advertisers will find it a payiig medium. 


a 





Sunday, = = 100,000 


Circulation : Daily,- = = 40,000 





ai 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Twice-a-week,= 45,000 





Tribune Building, Chamber of C 
New York. 





ce, 
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PRINTERS’ INK is the one newspaper that all advertisers read. 











If you would win the advertiser’s chink— 
Insert your paper’s ads in Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Publisher 


Don’t you want to advertise your paper in 











Printers’ Ink under the heading of 


Your State or your Class ? 





One line in full face type, one year, 52 weeks, costs, $26 

Every other week, “ 26 * « 13 

Once a month, “ 2 ¢ « 6 
Additional Lines at Same Rate. 





If inserted in plain Roman lower case, caps and smail 
1 
caps, the price will be cut in two. 


Six words make a line. 


The Editor of PrinTErRs’ INK wiil prepare a condensed 
advertisement for you, such as he would recom- 
mend, and submit a proof and quote a 
price, if you ask him to do so. 


If you have anything to propose, correspondence is 
solicited. Address, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


No. 10 Spruce St... New York. 
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é Last year (1894) this news- 
> paper printed more Hotel and 
; Summer Resort Advertising than 
. any other New York Evening 
¢ 
\ 
Y- 


paper. 
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il Ze In 1895 this newspaper has a 
th larger Spring and Summer Resort 
Hotel Advertising Patronage than 
any other New York evening 
> paper. The gain in this class of 
Ss advertising for May, 1895, over 
May, 1894, was 


23 1-2 COLUMNS. 


144 Columns More Advertising 
in May, ’95, than in May, ’94. 











Rate Cards on Application. 
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| Good 
Measure. 





Every dollar you pay us buys 
a dollar's worth of space at 
the publishers’ lowest rate. 


(We ask nothing from you for 





handling your advertising.) 


The scribbling of our writer 





and the scratching of our artist 


—that’s thrown in. 




















Lord & Thomas, 


k¢ Newspaper and 
Mi Magazine Advertising, 

45747749 Randolph St., 

CHICAGO. 
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THE GLOBE ABSORBS THECALL 

Yesterday negotiations were completed 
by which the Morning Call passes into 
the hands of the Daily Globe. By this 
purchase all of its subscription lists and 
other property become the possession of 
the Globe company, and its business is 
merged into that belonging to this paper. 
The Globe feels that it may eongratulate 
both ‘its new patrons and its old on the 
consummation of an arrangement whici 
will.be to their and our advantage. 
Subscribers to the Call will be supplied 
with the Globe instead hereafter, and 
the former is withdrawn honorably and 
with unimpaired credit from the field 
of journalism. 

With such surprising swiftness have 
events moved since the New Globe was 
launched upon its career of success that 
we-are now able to announce the dis- 
appearance of competition in our own 
particular field. The reception given by 
the .public has been so cordial and 
appreciative, and the business of the 
paper has shown a growth so remarkable, 
thatits futureas the representative of 
enterprising journalism and staunch 
Democracy in the Northwest seems to 
have been decided for it as by manifest 
destiny. With the exception of the new 
paper whose first issue has just appeared 
in Chicago, the Globe is the only purvey- 
or of distinctly Democratic doctrine in 
the first rank of metropolitan daily 
journalism west of Buffalo and north of 
Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis. In 
this great territory, which it will aim to 
supply with the best that journalism 
affords, it now reigns without a rival. 

The Morning Call, which was started 
in this city by a veteran journalist, well 
known to the readers of Minnesota, has 
been ably conducted by Mr. Hall, and 
has: approved itself to its constituency. 
Its editor retires from the field with 
honors and with the kindest feeling 
existing between him and the present 
management of the Globe. By, the 
acquisition of the Call's subscription 
lists and other assets, the Globe at 
oncé adds several thousands to the 
number of its subscribers, and en- 
larges the circle and the. value of its 
business. With the completion of this 
consolidation of interests by the pur- 
chase of the Call, the Globe feels that it 
bas taken another long step on the way 
that-it has marked out for itself in the 
life of thought and the life of action in 
the great Northwest. 

- 
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WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Heaven smiles on the Northwest these 
beautiful days. There couid not be 
more ideal conditions than those now 
prevailing for the maturing of a bounti- 
ful crop this year. If we could select 
the weather to suit ourselves, we could 
not better it. The exceptionally early 
spring, with warmth enough to caus« 
the newly planted seed to germinate 
fully, became almost a real summer 
weeks in advance of the calendar. Just 
at this point, when danger was in sight 
through a too rapid forcing process, 
everything changed suddenly. The ex- 
cessively low temperature, which caused 
such extensive damage in other States, 
was a Godsend to those whose main re- 
liance is the spring wheat crop. It 
checked a too rapid development of the 
plant, and strengthened and braced it 
for the growth to come. 

The only other danger in sight was 
lack of moisture. When the terrific hot 
wind of a few days ago swept up from 
the plains of Kansas and Nebraska, it 
found the wheat plantin such condition 
that a few days’ continuance would 
have withered it beyond recovery. But 
immediately on the track of this came 
a blessed cool rain. There have been 
bountiful showers over the entire dis 
trict that felt a needofthem. From the 
Red river valley country to the bound- 
aries of Iowa and Nebraska, the soil has 
been drenched by the cool and contin 
uous rainfall that is more beneficial to 
growing grain than a score of summer's 
sudden showers. After this we have 
now the warm sunshine, growing into 
the long days of the summer solstice, 
which brings our crop to maturity as if it 
were growing in a hothouse. Up to this 
moment not an unfavorable influence is 
insight. We canconscientiously say to- 
day that not for more than five years has 
the farmer of the Northwest had such 
reason for hope and encouragement, The 
crop prospect is of the best, and the mar- 
ket prices promise to remain at a figure 
which will give the wheat grower at 
least 50 per cent more money per bushe! 
than he has received for many years past. 
Given a large crop this fall, with prices 
such as are now established with little 
danger of a serious break—because the 
crop in the winter wheat States it bound 
to be a partial failure—and this part of 
the country will welcome back again a 
prosperity as great as it ever knew. 

Advertisers will share in this prosper 
ity and the Globe will sell your goods for 
you. 


The St. Paul Globe is the BEST advertising medium in St. Paul. 





New York Office, 617-618 Temple Court, C. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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ILLUSTRATED SUN. SunDay SuN. 


: The Detroit Suns. 


Published Weekly and’ Sunday. 
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CIRCULATION (GUARANTEED) OVER 118,000 PER ISSUE. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SUN has an average circulation 

of 93,000, which means that the paper is read’ by_over 

400,000 people each week, in every State and Territory in the 
U. S., and new agents are being appointed every week. 

It is a live 8-page, 56-column illustrated newspaper, full of 
bright, sparkling sketches, and never misses a sensation or 
marvelous happening 

THE SUNDAY SUN has a circulation of 24,000 in 
Detroit and throughout the State of Michigan. All advertise- 
ments ordered in the ILLUSTRATED SUN are also inserted. in 
the SUNDAY SuN. A guaranteed circulation of 118,000. 

Our books and press-room are always open to inspection. 
The Suns give results, 


Fldvertising Rates: 


AGATE MEASURE—7 Words to a Line—14 Lines to an Inch. 
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SUNDAY — ONLY. 


aie 


Under 500 lines, P . . per. line, 12c. 
Sx 500 lines or over, . ° ° . 10e. 
1,000 ge A ee No “ Ee. 
a 2,000“ we ° ° ° ° - 
. 4,000“ “ ad ial ity * Sie. 
oe 6,000“ Oe es oe “ 
- 8,000“ % ° ° ° ° ” 4 
q 10,00 “* * “ 6c. 
oe: READING NOTICES. 
Under 500 lines, : ‘ per, line, 20¢. 
ae 500 lines and over, 15e. 
a ILLUSTRATED SUN. 
Per Agate line, . ° s . ‘ 40c. 
5 Reading notices per counted ‘line, . P ° 75e. 
No discount for term or space. . 
Fe We do not guarantee position. 
Ww 4 


“Xs ALL CONTRACTS MADE FOR ILLUSTRATED, RUN THROUGH SUNDAY. 
oe 


Sworn Statement of Circulation. 


Avg Average weekly circulation % ILLUSTRATED Sun for six 
eS months, ending April 30, 1895, 96,578. 
Average weekly circulation of SUNDAY SUN for six months, 
A, ending April 30, 1895, 25,272. 
ae Joun Bares, Pressman 
E. B. WINTER, Gesinens Manager. 
ie Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of May, A. D., 1895. 
4 [sEaL.] Tuomas K. Hunt, Notary Public. 


i C. E. ELLIS, Sole Special Representative, 
yg 517 & 518 TempLe Court, New York. 
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Sanremo 


Do You 
Want 
Chicago 
Money ? 





||| CHICAGO'S POPULATION IS ABOUT 2,000,000. 
||| ALL CHICAGOANS ARE WIDE-AWAKE-THE 
WORLD'S FAIR PROVED THAT. 

||| THEY ARE GOOD BUYERS—THE BUSINESS 
SUPREMACY OF THE CITY SHOWS THAT. 

YOU CAN SELL ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 
THAT CAN BE SOLD ANYWHERE. 

THE TYPICAL CHICAGO NEWSPAPER IS 
THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, AND IT IS 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN 
THE WEST. 

IF YOU WANT CHICAGO MONEY ASK FOR IT. 
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The “=> 
Chicago Dispatch 


BRINGS GUARANTEED RESULTS. 
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Our New Illustrated 
Book, 


“The Kind 
That Pays,” 


is practically a hand- 
book and guide 
for 


Street Car 
Advertising 


Rightly Conducted. 
Price $1.00. Postpaid. 


ees 


Address: 


CARLETON & KISSAM, 
50 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
New York. 
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Judicious Advertising 


is the magnet that draws cash 
from the pockets of the public. 


Judicious advertising means several things. 

It means advertising enough and not too much. 

It means wide selection of media. 

It avoids the payment of excessive charges to publishers, It 
includes the rigid enforcement of all contracts.and the careful 
checking of all bills, 

It means the preparation and illustration of effective matter, 
for without this all the rest is worthless. 

In thirty years we have learned all about methods and media. 
We know the right rate for every publication in America. Our 
checking system is perfect. The best advertisement writers and 


“:-artists work for us. 


Shall we work for you? 


~ The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 





10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 





